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Cowboys Meet Gauchos 


Wild-West Shows & Rodeos in 
Argentina in the Early 1990s 


rom the last 1800s through the 1930s -- the stampede 

days of the touring wild-west and rodeo shows -- 

dozens of exhibitions, large and small, criss-crossed 

the United States kicking up dust in municipal arenas, 

county fairgrounds, vacant lots, and even Madison 

Square Garden. Some shows, notably Dr. W.F. 

Carver’s Wild West and Buffalo Bill’s Wild West, 

blazed trails in Europe and drew immense crowds 
throughout the continent. A few adventurous troupes sailed 
south to Buenos Aires. Argentine gauchos, along with such 
other exotics as Mexican charros and Russian cossacks, gal- 
loped in wild-west shows in the United States. An 1889 poster 
for Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Congress of Rough Riders of 
the World depicted gaucho-cossacks (they wore cossack hats 
and gaucho bombachas) circling a white pole as they lashed it 
with bolas: ‘‘South-American Gauchos, the World Famous 
Bolas Throwers and All-Around Rough Riders of the Pampas.’’ 
The American cowboy and the Argentine gaucho are cultural 
icons in their respective countries and share Spanish roots. The 


Buffalo Bill's Wild West show, staff & performers,1896. 
Denver Public Library, Western History Collection. 


by Daniel Buck 


American cowboy was much influenced by the Mexican va- 
quero, as Richard Slatta points out in Cowboys of the Americas, 
while the gaucho descended from Spanish colonial-era wild- 
cattle hunters and pampas Amerindians. 

More importantly for the show owners, there was money to 
be made in Argentina. As waves of Italian and Spanish immi- 
grants swelled its population, Buenos Aires became the largest 
and most prosperous metropolis in South America -- with a 
million people in need of entertainment. 

The first U.S. outfit to stage an Argentine exhibition -- more 
ofa rodeo than a wild-west show -- was saluted by the New York 
Times with a bit of Anglo chauvinism: 

If Argentine vaqueros do not learn more about 
roping and tying cattle in the next few months than they 
ever knew it will not be the fault of Spence Jowell and 
his band of Texas cowboys, who sailed for Buenos Ayres 
yesterday under contract to Hill & Connell, old Texans 
themselves, and now owners of a ranch in the South 
American republic which includes tens of thousands of 
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Riding a calf 


Caras y Caretas, Buenas Aires, December 9, 1905 


acres. ... Mr. Jowell, who was on the Hill & Connell 
ranch in Argentina last August, came back to America 
especially to recruit his squad of cowpunchers. ‘‘It’s a 
business preposition,’ he explained, ‘‘with Mr. Hill an’ 
Bill Connell. The vaqueros, as they call themselves, ride 
like they was part of their hosses, and know all about 
lassoing cattle, but they use ropes from sixty toa hundred 
feet long and don’t know anything about throwing and 
tying cattle. It costs a lot of time the way they do things. 
They don’t ride with saddles, even, but with surcingles 
and a kind of little pad. 

Bill Connell has been training twenty cow ponies for 
the boys, and they’ll teach the natives what’s what with 
a rope. No Texas cowpuncher uses a rope more than 
twenty-eight or thirty feet long, and their saddles give 
them a big advantage. It'll be a big help when all the 
punchers on the Hill an’ Connell ranch pick up the 
Texas way. 


The Texas cowpunchers who were sailing south to teach the 
natives a lesson or two in ropery included such established rodeo 


Chasing a bull The cowboy jumps off and bites the 


animal in the snout 


stars as Clay McGonigal, Bill Pickett, Joe Gardner, ‘‘Wild 
Horse’’ Hill, Joe Hooker, and Lem and Ira Driver. From the 
moment of their arrival in early December 1905, they were 
lauded in the Buenos Aires press, especially in the English- 
language newspapers. The Buenos Aires Standard, for ex- 
ample, had this to say: 

Considerable excitement was caused in the streets 

of Buenos Aires yesterday by the appearance of five 

motor cars, in which were seated several stalwart red- 

shirted figures, with heads crowned by large Mexican 
sombreros. Heads were turned and eyes followed the 
rapidly moving biles and the one question was ‘‘Who are 
they?’’ They were the newly arrived Texan cow-boys on 

their way out to the Mataderos [stockyards] to give a 

few invited guests a sample of their quality. 

The Standard’s reporter mistook the Texas cowboy’s high- 
crowned, wide-brimmed hat for the Mexican charro’s even 
wider-brimmed sombrero. 

The rodeo show previewed in the Buenos Aires stockyards, 
but regular performances, which opened Christmas eve and ran 


Texas Cowboys show in Buenas Aires. Bill Pickett, second from the left, is credited with having invented bulldogging. 
Caras y Caretas, Buenas Aires, December 9, 1905 
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through January, were held at the arena of the Sociedad Sportiva 
de Argentina (today the site of the Campo Argentino de Polo), 
across the Palermo road from the Hippodrome. The sports 
society’s stadium, an open-air pavilion facing an ovoid race 
track, hosted not only everyday athletic events, such as soccer, 
track and field, and boxing, but also spectacles from the distant 
past and the near future, including Roman chariot tournaments, 
bicycle and motorcycle races, hot-air-balloon competitions, and 
air shows starring Argentine and European aviators. One 
Sunday’s extravaganza featured foot and motorcycle races, 
gymnastics, military parades, and a fire-fighting exhibition in 
which a mock building, the Tranquilo Hotel, was set ablaze. 

Because circuses were popular in Buenos Aires, the Stan- 
dard warned its readers that the cowboys were 
performing “‘not a circus show but ... an 
exhibition of the way the Texans work 
cattle and ride horses.’’ After be- 
moaning the lack of the circus 
element, the reporter said, ‘‘the 
picturesque dress of the boys 
and their quaint saddles, etc. 
lend brightness and novelty 
to the whole affair. 

The Texans’ dress 
might have been pictur- 
esque and their gear 
quaint, but once the pub- 
lic performances got un- 
derway, the English-lan- 
guage press lavished praise 
on the cowboys’ imported 
ways. The Buenos Aires Her- 
ald, which seldom missed an 
opportunity to twit the Argentines, 
was beside itself. 

The exhibition of cow-boys is 
splendid . . . . splendid in its thrilling 
incidents, splendid in its setting forth of how 
man can dominate brute force, and splendid, too, in its 
picturing of the daily round of those adventure-loving 
men who, ne’re-do-weels or ‘‘younger sons’’ drop into 
ranching in the North of this vast continent. They 
numbered eight all told and their “‘show’’ consists of 
lassoing steers and horses while at full gallop, capturing, 
tying and saddling ‘“buck-jumpers,’’ etc. On Sunday and 
New Year’s Day they added a new feature to the exhibi- 
tion, which was on both days visited by immense crowds, 
by competing with the Argentines of the camp who are 
men engaged in the same work... . . But flatly stated, the 
Criollos, as the local men were called, were ‘‘not in it’’ 
with the cow-boys. They were unspeakably clumsier in 
the use of the lasso, slower and less ‘‘clean’’ in tying up 
and for judgment shown in the management of a strong 
and active steer, but poor imitators of the cow-boys. 

The cowboys’ show was not lacking in talent. One star was 
Bill Pickett, a 34-year-old, Texas-born African-American who 


not only invented bull-dogging, grabbing the animal’s horns 
and twisting it to the ground, but also added his signature to the 
trick: biting the steer’s lower lip asa means of subduing it. While 
still in his twenties, Pickett had his own rodeo show, called the 
Pickett Brothers Bronco Busters and Rough Riders, and he 
later billed himself as ‘‘the Dusky Demon.” The Standard 
raved that it 
is worth the price of entrada to see [this] man ride full split 
after a steer, get close alongside of it, seize it by the horn 
and without a second’s hesitation hurl himself to the 
ground in front of the flying animal, battling with it till by 
muscle and dexterity combined he brings it to the ground 
and keeps it there at his pleasure. 


Pickett, pictured here in Buenas Aires in 1905, is 
celebrated in rodeo history for his practice of 
biting a calf's snout as a method of bringing it 

down. Caras y Caretas, Buenas Aires, 
December 9, 1905 


Another star was Clay 
McGonigal, whom rodeo his- 
torian Clifford P. Wester- 
meier singled out as the best 
roper of the era: 

More stories have 
been told perhaps about 
the roping ability of Clay 
McGonigal than perhaps 

any other individual in 
the rodeo. The term, ‘‘to 
“Fhe, do a McGonigal,”’ was the 
’# sweetest kind of praise to 
reach the ears of roping men of 
that day .. . His specialty was 
the roping and tying of wild steers, 
and after roping had been outlawed in 
most of the Western states, he turned to 
calf roping, as did many ropers of that time. . . 
and for the first two decades of this century all acclaimed 
him the premier roping man of the rodeo. 

The Argentines were up against the best. ““The Gauchos 
who competed with [the cowboys] on Xmas Day, were not in the 
running,’’ wrote the Review of the River Plate, rationalizing 
that ‘‘we fancy they were not a fair sample of what we possess.”’ 

The locals recruited some fresh blood, because a few days 
later the Standard reported that the equestrian festivities were 
enlivened 

by the appearance of several well-know Argentine and 

Oriental [Uruguayan] riders and lassoers, among them 

the Reves Brother, Juan Gomez, Patricio MacDonough 

-- who bears an Irish patronymic of the soil -- M. Quin- 

tero, and others. The Oriental and Mr. MacDonough 

will both ride potros [colts] without saddle or bit, and 
this should prove an exciting event for many dwellers in 

Buenos Aires who have never seen a potro mounted “‘en 


pelo’’ [bareback]. 
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Early the next month, the Review 
poked fun at the attempts of the Argen- 
tine police to capture certain Yankee 
“‘bandits,”’ noting a local newspaper re- 
port that ‘‘the bandits are doing the 
‘high-life’ in Buenos Aires. Not at all 
unlikely,”’ 

Some decades later, Bill Connell told 
Western writer Eugene Cunningham that 
Wild Bunch outlaw Butch Cassidy had 
attended one of the Texas cowboys’ shows 
in Buenos Aires. Connell’s account con- 
flicts with reports that, at the time, Cassidy 
was occupied outwitting posses on the 
other side of the country. He and three 
associates had held up the Banco de la 
Nacién on December 19, 1905, in Villa 
Mercedes, San Luis, some 400 miles 
west of Buenos Aires. For a couple of 
weeks thereafter, the Buenos Aires news- 
papers ran daily stories about the robbery 
and the pursuit of the outlaws, who were 
thought to number four: Cassidy, the 
Sundance Kid, Etta Place, and Kid Curry. 
(The last-mentioned was certainly not 
involved, as he had killed himself in 
Colorado in 1904 after being wounded in 
the aftermath of an unsuccessful train 
robbery. But he was present on Pinkerton 
circulars in Argentina.) The Villa 
Mercedes bandits eluded the police and 
slipped west over the Andes to Chile. If 
Connell’s story was correct, however, 
Cassidy had either made his way east to 
Buenos Aires, or was never involved in 
the holdup to begin with. 

Four years passed before another west- 
ern show made an appearance in Buenos 
Aires. The I.X.L. Ranch Wild West Show 
entertained portefios in the Palermo Chico 
Park from December 1909 through Janu- 
ary 1910. According to Billboard, the 
I.X.L. was organized by Roy Chandler 
and carried ‘‘seventy people, including 
Indians, cowboys, rough riders, Cossacks, 
sixty head of cattle, stage coach, and 
caravan trail.’’ In the Native American 
contingent were Comanche bow-and-ar- 
row ace Crooked Nose, and Little Big 
Horn veterans Charlie-Owns-the-Dog, 
Standing Cloud, Long Bull, and Oglala 
Sioux leader, Flatiron. 

‘*The older cowboys with the organi- 
zation,’ wrote the Herald, *‘assert that it 
was Flatiron who harangued the Indians 
before they went into the Custer fight.”’ 


Milt Hinkle, photographed around 1899. Denver 
Public Library, Western History Collection. 


Reenactments of the Little Big Horn and 


other famous Indian battles were a stock 
melodrama in wild-west shows. Both 
Sitting Bull and Geronimo probably 
fought more battles for paying customers 
than they did in defense of tribal terri- 
tory. 

The Native Americans received star 
billing in the Spanish-language newspa- 
per ads --‘‘Pieles Rojas, Cow Boys Y 
Cosacos en Palermo Chico’’-- while the 
English-language ads headlined *‘I.X.L. 
Ranch Wild West.’’ Za Nacion said that 


the show was being awaited with great 
anticipation because of 
the Redskins, cow-boys, cow-girls, 
Mexican Indians, Cossacks, etc., 
who comprise the interesting 
troupe that is coming to work in 
Buenos Aires. . . This is the first 
time Redskins have traveled to 
our countries, and they even had 
to obtain permission from the 
United States government, which 
was concerned that a race already 
disappearing notbe extinguished. 
The next western spectacle to hit 
Buenos Aires was the Oklahoma-based 
101 Ranch Show which performed at the 
Japanese Park in Palermo from Decem- 
ber 1913 to January 1914. According to 
rodeo trouper Milt Hinkle, whochronicled 
his South American experiences in Old 
West magazine some fifty years later, the 
101 Show included part-owner Edward 
Arlington, Bill Pickett, making his re- 
turn appearance in Buenos Aires, Hiram 
Jacob Sterling (alias Harry Smith) and 
Harry Walters, chief-of-cowboys D. 
(Vern) Tantlinger, rodeo-clown Billy 
Lorette, Bob Anderson, Charlie Aldridge, 
Hank Durnell, Chester Byres, Buffalo 
Bill veteran and celebrated bronc rider 
Lulu Bell Parr, Iona Hinkle (Milt’s wife 
of the moment), Mabel Kline, Bea 
Brosseau, Jane Fuller, and several un- 
named Native Americans, four of whom 
died en route and were sewn in canvas 
and buried at sea. 

Upon discovering that the 101’s horses 
had glanders, the Buenos Aires port au- 
thorities ordered the destruction of the 
show’s entire stock, star ponies and all. 
Arlington dispatched Hinkle and several 
other cowboys to purchase replacements 
from the Estancia El Sauce, a ranch near 
Rawson, several hundred miles south of 
Buenos Aires. Ranch-owner Reginald 
Casey, a genial Irishman, took the Ameri- 
cans under his wing, and in short order 
they were on their way back north with 
“‘twenty-five saddle horses, ten good 
bucking horses and two or three good 
steers for bulldogging and four steers to 
ride.’ The 101 Show was back in the 
saddle and becamea smash hit, occasion- 
ally giving three exhibitions a day to 
accommodate the crowds. After leaving 
Buenos Aires, the 101 played Montevideo 
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and Riode Janeiro before returning to the 
United States. 

Hinkle, a yarner of some repute, said 
that while in Argentina, he also visited 
an estancia near Bahia Blanca, just up 
the coast from Rawson, owned by an 
associate of Butch Cassidy. In retelling 
the anecdote to Oklahoma Today writer, 
Bill Burchardt, Hinkle improved the 
story: the estancia owner was Cassidy 
himself. This is quite doubtful, as Cassidy 
and his partner, the Sundance Kid, had 
died in Bolivia five years earlier. 

In hisreminiscence, Hinkle wrote that 
he had been to Argentina with another 
wild-west show, which played at the 
Sports Society stadium from November, 
1908 through February, 1909. The show 
was organized by P. Matalley, ‘‘a 
South American promoter,”’ and - 
J. Ellison Carroll, and starred Bill 
Pickett, who appeared in Argen- 
tina so many times that he prob- 
ably qualified for residency -- as 
well as Joe Gardner, Henry 
Grammer, Clay McGonigal, and 
Buck Molton. Hinkle said that 
“‘McGonigal and Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid had been 
very good friends before Butch 
left the States for South America, 


The ‘‘South American Kid 
Bulldogging’’ depicts Milt Hinkle 
at a rodeo, probably out West c. 
1920s. Hinkle figured semi- 
prominently in one or two Wild 
West shows that played in B.A. This 
old postcard is in the author's 
collection. 
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so Butch showed up often at the 
Sportiva.’’ Possibly Hinkle confused the 
dates, because some of the details, in- 
cluding the fact of Cassidy’s attendance, 
overlap with Bill Connell’s recollections 
of his 1905-06 Texas cowboys show. 
Moreover, Butch and Sundance were in 
Bolivia in November, 1908, getting them- 
selves killed. 

The last of the wild-west shows of the 
era was the Gran Rodeo Internacional 
Gauchos Contra Cowboys, which per- 
formed at the fairgrounds of the Socie- 
dad Rural in the mid 1920s. According to 
a program from the April 17 and 18 
performances, the North American par- 
ticipants included silent-screen-star Art 
Accord, John Locke, Joe Walker, W.N. 


SOUT, RAAERICRR KR BULLESS STS. 
, Layrco\\ge 3 


> 
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Advertisment from the Buenos 
Aires Herald, Dec. 25, 1909 


Shepperd, E.M. Campbell, 
and Robert Steward. Steward 
was actually George 
Musgrave, a former member 
of the Black Jack Christian 
gang, who had come to South 
America some years earlier 
withU.S. boxing promoter Tex 
Rickard. Musgrave settled in 
Paraguay, working on various 
Chaco ranches, and died with 
' his boots off in Ascuncién in 
1947. 
Rickard had purchased a cattle ranch 
in Paraguay’s Chaco region in 1910, 
brought down a drove of American cow- 
boys to help run it, and then, apparently 
tiring of cattle or the Chaco, returned to 
the United States in 1915 to resume his 
boxing-promotion career. He kept his 
impressarial finger in South America, 
however, because he promoted the Gran 
Rodeo. 
Richard’s show came near the end of 
a half-century entertainment era that had 
begun in the early 1880s. By the 1930s, 
most of the big, traveling wild-west 
shows had ground toa halt -- the victims 
of high costs, the Depression, and chang- 
ing popular tastes -- and sailed no more 
to the Argentine. 
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The Path of the Drum 


by Sue Willows-Raznikov 


Photograph by author 


alvador Bahia, Brazil -- An explosive hush 
bursts forth as an aging ekedis opens the door 
to let in the young women already in trance 
who will dance to the ‘‘pull’’ of the drums 
tonight among our congregation. While the 
ogans summon the orixds on their drums, the 
initiates twirland sway subtly until the ‘‘pull’’ 
from their own god is assimilated. The ini- 
tiates are communing with the spirits of candomblé for 
we are in the Bahian world that intertwines the Catho- 
lic saints and the African gods. 

My husband and J are part of this religious cer- 
emony which is held at Sabina’s home. We find 
ourselves in this fave/a all because six months ago we 
asked why a woman with hard boiled eggs was lighting 
acandleon the beach. Itstill seems like a good question 
to me. All our questions are answered with the single 
world candomblé. Candomblé is why the woman is on 
the beach. Candomblé is why she has eggs. Candomblé 
is why she is all in white. Candomblé is why there are 
fetish stores in town and sculptures of animals in the 
Catholic churches. And candombleé is why we are ina 
terreiro (temple) with sixty Bahians hoping that the 
initiate princesses dancing to embody the orixas will 
be able to share their wisdom. 

Candomblé is a system of secret rituals that em- 
braces the orixds (multiple gods) of West Africa 
simultaneously with the saints of the Catholic church. 
Slaves brought over from West Africa by the Portu- 
guese were forced to embrace Catholicism. To give up 
hundreds of years of culture was impossible, so the 
Catholic saints were given common names from Af- 
rica. Jesus is synonymous with Oxa/d. Saint Barbara 


Salvador, Bahia street scene -Many of the streets of Salvador are 
built on \adeira (steep inclines). 
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Bahiana with bowl on head - Cold arua is a 
Jermented rice drink that cools the body during 
humid weather. Credit: Varig Airlines 


and Jansa are one and the same. Three 
hundred years ago, masters and slaves 
were still believers of the Middle Ages 
and the dark mysteries and the unknown 
frightened them all. Lord and servant 
worshipped separately but simultaneously 
at the same church. When the bishops 
spoke of Jesus (Oxald), the slaves knew 
that Jesus’ wives, Nana and Jemanjad, 
could be counted on for wishes of the 
heart, home, and prosperity. When the 
fathers call upon Saint Barbara, Jansd, 
also known as Oia in the Yoruba-Nagé 
culture, could be counted on to eat fire 
and change the path of life or death. As 
priestesses from candomblé continued 
being the strength of their religion, priests 
of the Catholic faith allowed more lee- 
way within the church as masters, slaves, 
and the Brazilian Indians intermarried. 
Every Catholic celebration soon began to 
have special colors, foods, jewelry, and 
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rites of the candomblé. Emulating lansd, 
hot aracajés (bean meal cakes) were 
eaten and red clothing was worn to sym- 
bolize a brave and sensuous woman; the 
phallic ceremonial staff of Exu enjoyed 
xinxim (a chicken cooked in palm oil). 
After hundreds of years, practicing 
candomblé worshippers are all Catholics 
and the saints are indivisible from the 
orixds. 

The anthropologist, Ruth Landes, says 
“‘A great difference between Candomblé 
and Catholic practices is that the Afri- 
cans try to bring their gods down to earth 
where they can see and hear them. As in 
the popular Catholic belief, everything 
that happens has some mystery com- 
bined with it - but always there is some 
saint or god involved who is revenging 
himself or blessing his protégé, or some 
black magic is being practiced. The 
Catholic priests teach the people about 
the same thing as the mothers (mdes) - 
which is to rely on the saints and on 
obedience rather than upon their own 
reason.” 


Candomblé and Catholicism walk 
hand in hand inthe streets and temples of 
Bahia. Days, seasons, harvests, church 
holidays, births, deaths, carnival and all 
Catholic saints are celebrated. Food, 
clothing, stones, colors, jewelry, animals 
and plant life are all ritualistically incor- 
porated into the ceremonies so that the 
gods will find a comfortable home and a 
comfortable spirit to reside within. Ani- 
mal figurines, fetishes, can be found 
inside the Catholic churches throughout 
Bahia. The people speak of God ‘‘in the 
Catholic life’’ and of oxala ‘‘in the Afri- 
can.”’ They use two languages to practice 
one religion. 

Ceremonial beginings 

Six months of libraries and language 
tapes have us panting at the Bahian 
Tourist Bureau for the next available 
ceremony at one of the large ferreiros. 
“*What do you mean - there are no cer- 
emonies this month? Don’t you know we 
have traveled thousands of miles and... 
yes, the beaches are lovely. Thank you.”’ 
Two days, three beaches, and a market 


later, we are viewing the candomblé 
artifacts in the Afro-Brazilian Museum 
that was once a medical school known for 
both its professorial doctors and for the 
experimental operations on slaves. 

A handsome brasilero (is there any 
other kind?) stops us and asks if we are 
interested in candomblé. The spirits are 
with us after all. ‘‘Ah-h,”’ says Ricardo. 
“Of course the tourist bureau knows 
nothing of this. This is not aceremony for 
the public. This is a private ceremony for 
the young priestesses. It'll cost 4000 
cruzieros. I can pick you up at dusk.”’ 
Since Brazil’s economic woes are linger- 
ing the ferreiros are funded solely by the 
congregation; foreigners are asked to 
visit and become patrons. 

Dusk comes and a thirty-minute ride 
in a rusty Chevy has us alternating head, 
foot, and arm out the window. We stop at 
the top of a /adeira (steep incline) in an 
unknown favela. Unfolding ourselves 
from the car, we’re led down the cobble- 
stone hill that has grown smooth from 
years of running water and refuse and 


directly into the solid door of the temple. 
Before we can turn our heads, we’re led 
to the altar to be ‘‘opened’’ for the 
evening. 

A woman with a face as red and 
smooth as leather smiles and places her 
palm on our foreheads before she spins 
us twice and escorts us to the men’s and 
women’s side of the room. The pace is so 
quick that it jolts me that I am in some- 
one’s home. The carpet has been rolled 
and the furniture has been replaced by 
rows of long wooden benches. I’m greeted 
with toothy welcomes and pats on the 
arm. The humid chit-chat turns to the 
universal questions. ‘““Yes, I have one 
daughter. No, no. No grandchildren yet. 
My daughter is only 24. And you? Eight 
and all between the ages of 2 and 16? And 
a grandchild? You are busy. Yes, I’m 
enjoying Brazil. I teach in California. 
You sew the ruffled blouses? I'll see you 
tomorrow.”’ I’m feeling more and more 
relaxed. It’s easy conversing with these 
women and children; a few appropriate 
words, grunts and nods have me believ- 
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ing that I can understand Portuguese for 
an evening. 

‘“‘Rice powder will help such white 
skin,”’ says one. ‘‘Sip cold arud slowly in 
the afternoon sun,’’ says a vendor off 
duty. My grimace tells her that I’ve smelt 
aruda and the pungent fermented rice 
concoction. 

“Tt soothes the skin in this heat. Try,”’ 
she says. 

I am getting recipes and advice from 
my neighbors and grandmothers. 

The ogans (male drummers and pa- 
trons) begin and the soft leather-faced 
mées (chief priestess) opens the door for 
seven young costumed women in various 
hypnotic trances. Three middle-aged 
women rise and set the circle limits for 
the hyypnotized. These ekedis (female 
guardians) stand nearby guiding with 
invisible arms the circle of women fall- 
ing into a deeper and deeper trance. The 


Bahian woman selling under an umbrella - 
Chopp (beer) and aracajés (bean meal cakes) 
make a great snack during the day's heat once 
your body gets use to palm oil. Photo by author. 


a 


hypnotized follow one another by gliding 
or stomping, turning left, turning right, 
but always moving, always listening to 
their own rumbles inside. The first ini- 
tiate to speak to the orixds hears her 
‘pull’? through the atabaques (huge 
drums) and slithers like a snake for the 
next three hours. She rotates the two 
middle fingers of each hand while mak- 
ing small graceful arcs continuously that 
encircle one another in front ofher ruffled 
bosom. Her dress and turban are white 
and yellow and cling to her perspiring 
body until she sporadically spins the 
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leaves of her skirt. As she twirls, a gut- 
tural hissing deep from within her abdo- 
men releases. The voice pangs and the 
gestures continue but my interest is 
quickly replaced by an ‘‘ugh!”’ 

As a once quiet-moving woman in 
trance speaks to her orixa using the sounds 
of the atabaques and agogé (metal per- 
cussion instrument with bells), the ogans 
recognize the “‘pull’’ and change their 
beat to accommodate the wild, exagger- 
ated movements of her yellow-feathered 
headpiece and skirt. Her ‘‘ugh!’’ is low 
and rumbles for minutes sounding as if it 


Salvador favela - The housing of the poor has 
the best views on the most precarious lots. 


Photo by author. 


is coming from another room. ‘‘Ugh!’’ 
Her birdlike footsteps are small and care- 
fully placed, but her hips and shoulders 
move quickly with sudden jerks and 
spasms that are painful towatch. ‘““Ugh!’’ 
Her god, Oxum, is the dearest, gentlest 
daughter of Oxald and her ‘‘pull’’ is 
strong. She wears a coral and gold neck- 
lace to win full acceptance and pleasure 
from Oxum. ‘‘Ugh!’’ The drum rhythms 
are now in the bench and the congrega- 
tion claps and laughs supporting Oxum 
and all that she can do. 

The atmosphere of the terreiro is vi- 
brant yet homey. Even with men and 
women sitting shoulder to shoulder in 
this heat, it’s bearable with the cross 
ventilation and the large open window. 
I’m comforted knowing that behind the 
velvet cat painting on the wood paneling 
is a gray-mustachioed man dozing in 
front of a TV. His grandson is guarding 
our shoes while he sleeps under a Ringo 
Starr poster over his bed. And while our 
possessions are being protected, our spir- 
its are being guided by the temple guard- 
ians. 

The ekedis protect the novices so only 
their particular spirit can touch them 
while the mdes protects the assembly 
from the same spirits. //des watches the 
seated assembly discouraging dancing 
and hypnosis in the eary hours. A few 
men excuse themselves from the room as 
they know better than to lose their man- 
hood by allowing a god to enter their 
spirit and dance ata ferreiro. Hours later, 
the ritual intensifies and women join the 
dancing, the trances become deeper, and 
the mdes encourages the congregation. A 
hefty woman next to me makes a wild 
shrill ‘‘high-C’’ note and begins having 
spasms that overtake her body. I catch 
her as she falls to the ground shrieking 
and grunting. She opens her eyes, looks 
about mischievously, claps her hands in 
delight, and giggles. She’s gone for the 
next ten minutes until she reappears with 
a jar of honey from the kitchen. For the 
rest of the evening, I see her prancing, 
clapping, giggling, and feeding the 
crowd. The other women laugh because 


her spirit for the night is a menina (a 
small girl). She’s up to mischief and the 
audience receives her warmly as she 
hides behind a chair. Her spasms on the 
ground are punctuated with laughter. 
We’re packed in so tightly that the reas- 
surance from the other women’s close- 
ness make me feel safe. Glancing at my 
husband makes me smile as he is busily 
eyeing a very attractive, full-breasted 
woman who is neighing loudly. 

Omolu takes control of the young 
attractive novice and she neighs and 
kicks without ever revealing the sole of 
her foot and therefore insulting us. The 
ceremonial rites continue for hours. As 
each priestess is fully inundated by her 
oxald, she is led out of the room to be 
awakened and returned to the congrega- 
tion to share the knowledge and gift of 
the saint. The “‘snake woman’’ returns 
hugging and placing her hands close but 
never directly on any of us. Her energy 
and “‘healing’’ powers are accepted by 
this friendly gathering. A line of people 
seeking protection against smallpox or 
relief from lesions and sores asks for 
Omolu’s blessings. Seekers of wishes 
and love ask the water goddess Jmanja 
for her blessing. Each of the orixds has a 
following. As the novices bless, so do the 


ekedis for all of the powers are wanted. 
The 80-year-old mdes standing no 
taller than five feet tells my husband to 
stand with his palms facing her. She 
sprinkles a mixture of warm green liquid 
mint and eucalyptus upon his forehead 
and spins him as if he were a small child. 
Surprisingly, he loses his footing and 
spins from this 100-pound woman into 
the crowd. Hours later he still feels this 
surge of energy; this is aman who thinks 
that power usually comes from a line- 
backer. Maes moves from one person to 
the next talking, nodding, smiling, teas- 
ing. The women near me push and cajole 
me towards this woman unbeknownst or 
caring that I am just there out of curiosity. 
I’m not a believer. At least, I’m not a 
believer yet. Her palm is smooth and 
firm. Her demeanor evokes confidence; 
she is sharing her energy and life and it 
is received not because I want it, but 
because I cannot help but receive it. I fall 
into the crowd not knowing or caring 
where I am. My left knee twitches and I 
can’thold my own weight up much longer. 
The menina helps me to sit down and I 
am light and happy. Within five minutes, 
the beat of the drum and the repetitive 
chants have me on my feet once again. 
The ceremony continues until all have 


been blessed. A white frosted cake is 
gobbled by all for this is a day to celebrate 
Oxala, the father of the African gods. 
Before leaving the ceremony and retriev- 
ing our shoes from Ringo, the mdes asks 
if we enjoyed ourselves and says to join 
them again on Saturday evening. I say to 
myself, ‘“Here is a religion with female 
leaders that incorporates music, danc- 
ing, and food. I’ve found my place in the 
spiritual world.”’ 

Bahia is said to be the birthplace of 
Candomblé. People of power have al- 
ways dictated what Bahianscanand can’t 
do, but none of the powers, be they politi- 
cal, economic, ore religious, have been 
able to dampen the belief in Candomble. 
What was an illegal religious practice 
during the dictatorships of the 20th cen- 
tury is now advertised with the Bahia 
Tourist Bureau. And as one candom- 
bléiro said, A requeza do Brasil esta na 
roda do. (The splendor of Brazil lies in 
the path of the drum.) 
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Windows of fetishes - Religious stores sell 
incense, powders, candles, ceremonial staffs, 
oxtails, coral necklaces,copper ornaments, 
and decorated horns. Photo by author. 


Fax sketch 


Ground Truthing 
in Rondonia 


by 
Frederick C. Engle 


t the bottom of the fax 
were two intersecting 
black lines. The anno- 
tations read Porto 
Velho at one end, and 
Machadinho at the 
end of the second line. 
An arrow indicated a 
turn at200 kilometers, 
plus or minus, followed by another 120 
kilometers, plus or minus. The note above 
the sketch map read “... it’s impossible 
to send you more details about the route. 
Take care gringo.’’ The fax was signed 
by a colleague at the Brazilian Ministry 
of Agriculture’s research division 
(EMBRAPA) in Sao Paulo. 

I had arrived in Porto Velho, the 
capital of the Brazilian state of Rond6nia, 
two hours before I received the fax at my 
hotel. A few days earlier J had been doing 
field work at a biological reserve north of 
Manaus. While in the field I had asked 
the experienced Amaz6nian researchers 
what type of transport I would need for 
my proposed trip to a remote part of 
Rond6nia. I was universally told that I 
would need a truck, or failing that, a car 
with a high clearance. On arriving in 
Porto Velho I rushed to the only car rental 
agency in town, where I was told [hada 
choice of any of three white Fiat Unos. 
The Uno had about as much clearance, 
and seemed to be about as robust, as my 
old Spitfire. 

I was driving to Machadinho d’Oeste 
to meet a team of Empresa Brasileira de 
Pesquisa Agropecuaria-Nucleo de 
Monitoramento Ambiental e de Recursos 
Naturais por Satélite (EMBRAPA-NMA) 
researchers who visit the muncipio every 
three years. I use satellite remote sensing 
to study Amazonian deforestation and 
landuse, and I hadcontacted EMBRAPA- 
NMA through my research. EMBRAPA- 
NMA has been interviewing farmers in 
Machadinho since the mid-1980s, just 
after the settlement of northeastern 
Rond6nia began under the regulation of 
the National Institute for Agrarian and 
Colonization Reform (INCRA). 
EMBRAPA-NMA’s goal in this project 


Figure I. Landsat scene showing BR-364 and 
Machadinho image. Courtesy of INPE « 


is to “‘identify, describe and explain the 
most efficient and sustainable produc- 
tion systems from the agronomic, eco- 
nomic and environmental points of 
view...”” 

The colonization of Machadinho fol- 
lowed a different pattern (top center of 
Figure 1) from the more familiar fish 
skeleton approach to road building and 
settlement in Rond6énia. The difference 
is apparent on satellite imagery of the 
region. The main road through the state, 
the infamous BR-364, angles across the 
Landsat scene, with numerous secondary 
roads branching off at right angles. As 
with many early road building projects in 
Amazonia, planning was conducted with 
a straight edge and a pencil. By the early 
1980s, it was becoming apparent to plan- 
ners that topography did exist and that 
there was relief beneath the forest cover- 
ing the state. Thus, Machadinho’s road 
network has a dendritic pattern that at- 
tempts to work with the area’s terrain. 

The main road out of Porto Velho is 
BR-364, which runs the length of the 
state of Rond6nia and ends at Cuiaba, the 
capital of Mato Grosso state about 1400 
km to the southeast. I was only going 
down BR-364 about 200 km to Ariquemes 
and I knew I could probably make it by 
noon. After that I'd be on Amazénian 
dirt road in my little Fiat. Conventional 
wisdom in Rondonia says that it is best to 
be off the roads by nightfall. I’m still not 
sure whether that’s because of crime, or 
because of the condition of the roads. 


BR-364 was the main route for the thou- 
sands of migrants from southern and 
eastern Brazil that swarmed into 
Rond6nia in the 1970s and 80s. The 
paving of this road in the mid-1980s was 
highly controversial, and the World Bank 
was sharply criticized for its funding of 
the project. Today BR-364 is the state’s 
vital artery with trucks hauling cerveja, 
frozen beef, or logs rather than hopeful 
migrants. Though commercially impor- 
tant, in many places the road needs major 
repair. The potholes are very wide, sharp- 
edged, and deep. They are also difficult to 
spot under the mid-day sun and through 
the shimmering heat that rises from the 
asphalt. 

The forest that once covered this re- 
gion was cut well back from the highway, 
and often it was only visible as a thin 
green line on the horizon. Occasionally I 
passed white stuccoed arches and iron 
gates that marked the entrances to the 
larger fazendas. Affluence decreases with 
distance from the large towns because 
these gates soon disappeared. 

The most dramatic change I have ever 
seen recorded by satellite remote sensing 
occurred along BR-364. In 1973, just a 
few years after the unpaved road was cut, 
the first Landsat satellite recorded these 
images of Rond6onia (Figure 2a). The 
area covered by the mosaic of five scenes 
is about the size of New England. The 
early Landsat scenes show that most of 


Figure 2a. Landsat mosaic of Rondonia 1973. 
Courtesy of INPE . 


RONDONIA STATE - BRAZIL 1973 
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the state was forested in 1973. The 1991 
mosaic (Cover) of Landsat scenes shows 
a lacerated landscape. Most of the clear- 
ing took place in from the mid-1970s 
until the late 1980s, when the Brazilian 
government finally took steps to bring 
the land rush under control. 

The ‘‘perverse incentives’’ that fu- 
eled the deforestation in Rondénia in- 
cluded subsidized ranching. This prac- 
tice put money in the pockets of ranchers 
when their fazendas were actually oper- 
ating at a loss. During the settlement 
boom clearing the land was considered 
an improvement, and the first step to 
securing title to land. As the imagery 
shows, road building was done without 
regard to topography. The planners also 
ignored soil type, though in the case of 
Rond6nia they were lucky in that the best 
soil, the terra roxa, was found along BR- 
364. Unfortunately much of this rela- 
tively good soil is not used for cultiva- 
tion, but is wasted as poor quality grazing 
land. It is widely accepted that cattle 
ranching is the worst possible use of land 
in Amazonia. Where cultivation is prac- 
ticed the poorer soils become exhausted 
after two or three years of planting, forc- 
ing the farmers to replace nutrients by 
using fertilizers, which they can not af- 
ford, or by burning what little ground 
cover remains over the field. Ina familiar 
pattern the farmers move on to clear new 
land, increasing the area of deforesta- 
tion. After what I had seen along BR-364 
I expected to see this cycle acted out in 
Machadinho. 

During my trip down BR-364 there 


was another example of poor planning 
that I wanted to see, or “‘ground truth,”’ 
as remote sensing specialists call visiting 
study areas selected from satellite imag~ 
ery. I had watched the construction of the 
Samuel Hydroelectric Project vicariously 
with satellite imagery, and I hoped to 
photograph the spillway and turbine 
house. However, I was turned away at the 
gate by surly guards that eyed my cam- 
eras and rental car. Disappointed, I re- 
turned to the highway and drove on until 
I found access to the long earthen dam. 
From the top ofthe dam (Figure 3) I could 
seea forest of thousands of dead trees that 
were left to drown as the impounded 
waters rose. This form of appalling waste 
has also occurred at the Represa de 
Balbina north of Manaus, and at Tucurui 
in eastern Amazonia. 


Cattle ranching is the 
worst possible use 
of land in Amazénia. 


At Ariquemes I topped off on petrol at 
atruckstopand asked for directions to the 
road to Machadinho. This road was 
unpaved and soon the Fiat’s interior was 
coated with red dust. The forest edge 
moved closer to the road as the distance 
from the main highway increased. It was 
nowafternoon and cumulonimbus clouds 
were building above the forest canopy. 
Soon there was a heavy rain and the 


road’s gullies quickly filled with red 
turbid water. Sheets of water flowed 
down the road and I had to get a running 
Start at each rise to avoid losing traction 
inthe mud. After an hour of this I crossed 
a slippery log bridge, left the storm be- 
hind, and returned to dry road and red 
dust. 

By late afternoon I was twenty kilo- 
meters beyond my faxed map’s indicated 
distance to Machadinho. I was becoming 
concerned that J had taken a wrong turn 
since leaving BR-364. I passed a man 
walking on the road, one of the few 
people I had seen since Ariquemes, and 
stopped to offer him a ride in exchange 
for his services as a guide. My passenger 
was a farmer heading into Machadinho 
on business. He was originally from the 
state of Goias and had lived in the 
municipio since 1982, making him one 
of Machadinho’s first settlers. Seventy 
percent of the original settlers in the 
municipio have given up and moved on. 
Some went further west on BR-364 to the 
state of Acre. Others headed forthe favelas 
outside of Porto Velho or the larger cities 
to the south. Husbands and sons went to 
work as garimpeiros, mining gold along 
Amazonia’s river channels. 

I finally arrived in Machadinho at 
dusk, after driving fifty kilometers be- 
yond my crude map’ sestimated distance. 
I was surprised to find a well-laid out 
town, with street lights, a small hospital, 
apetrol station, twosmall hotels, a brothel 
(on the town’s edge), and a large saw- 
mill. My hotel, which was originally 
built as a clinic, had small cells with 
private baths and cold running water. 

After checking in, I walked to the 
prefecture to meet the EMBRAPA-NMA 
team. They were working late, compiling 
economic data and mapping out the next 
day’s field work. The team’s leader, bi- 
ologist Cristina Mattos, briefed me on 
their mission and about Machadinho. 
The Projeto Assentamento Machadinho 
was started in 1982 as a joint World 
Bank-POLORNOROESTE scheme. 
POLONOROESTE is oneof Amazonia’s 
fifteen planned ‘‘growth poles.’’ At this 
pole development was to be based on 


Figure 3. Drowned trees at Represa de Samuel, 
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livestock and agriculture. Much of the 
infrastructure that I saw in the town was 
paid for with World Bank funds, includ- 
ing the telephone system that is linked by 
radio to the outside world. The money 
was used to build the municipio’s road 
system, which the satellite images show 
as very different from Rondénia’s other 
road networks. Land distribution was 
administered by INCRA, which gave out 
parcels averaging 50 hectares. The set- 
tlers were not allowed to sell or transfer 
their land. However, in practice this fre- 
quently happened. Persons with capital, 
such as the local saw mill owner and the 
owners of the stores in town, bought up 
cleared land as unsuccessful farmers and 
speculators moved on. Much ofthis aban- 
doned farm land has been turned over to 
cattle ranching. 

The following day I accompanied 
Cristina as she interviewed farmers in 
the northern part of the municipio. I was 
relieved when she said that we would 
take the EMBRAPA truck, which the 
team had driven up from southern Brazil. 
The municipio’s main roads were ad- 
equate, but the tracks leading off to indi- 
vidual farms were narrow with deep gul- 
lies. At the first farm Cristina inter- 
viewed the farmer’s wife, while I was 
given a tour by the children. The cacao 
had just been harvested, and sacks of 
beans were waiting to be collected by 
truck. The farmer would have to negoti- 
ate the price with the truck’s owner, but 
in the end the farmer had little choice but 
to take what was offered. Both farmer 
and truck operator knew it was a long 
way to town. In spite of this buyer’s 
market, this farmer was successful by 
EMBRAPA’ scriteria. His crops had been 
earning enough cash to invest in cattle. 
The 37 head on this farm were a hedge 
against inflation, and a quick source of 
cash if needed. Of the 3,000 farming 
families in the municipio, only three had 
bank accounts. 

Aftera morning ofinterviewing farm- 
ers we returned to town for lunch at the 
churrascaria near the saw mill. I was 
advised not to photograph the saw mill 
because the owner was the most powerful 
man in the county and suspicious of 
outsiders. The owner of the churrascaria 


was a widow whose husband had been 
murdered in the restaurant the previous 
year. Over the weekend prior to my ar- 
rival there had been two murders in the 
town, one man was killed over a bad debt 
and another was murdered for having an 
affair with his friend’s wife. The people 
I had met so far had been generous and 
friendly, and they were always politely 
curious about my reasons for being in 
Machadinho. Although the rural setting 
seemed tranquil, this was indeed a fron- 
tier where wrongs were quickly, and of- 
ten violently, righted. 

Lunch was heavy on beef, and we 
slowly set out ona two-hour drive toward 
the next interview. About 20 kilometers 
from town we came across what appeared 
to be a totaled flat bed truck with four 
pairs oflegs sticking out from beneath the 


I had visions of being 
dragged from the Fiat to face 
death by chainsaw. 


rear end. A massive red log was chained 
to the truck’s bed (Figure 4). We stopped 
and the four foreiros (as loggers are 
known in Machadinho) crawled out from 
under the truck to see what we were 
about. Cristina explained who we were 
and asked the foreiros if we could photo- 
graph them at work. They agreed, and 
after fixing a problem with the truck’s 
universal joint they rolled the log off onto 
the roadside. The truck then disappeared 


into the forest. We followed on foot with 
two of the foreiros. They told us that they 
were cutting trees about 800 meters from 
the road, and that they had the owner’s 
permission. As we walked in the truck’s 
tracks through the forest we occasionally 
passed large stumps at the edges of clear- 
ings. Here bright sunlight poured onto 
the forest floor through a gap in the 
canopy. Though the foreiros were selec- 
tive in their cutting, the fall ofa large tree 
flattened all the vegetation in its path. 
We had been walking about 30 min- 
utes when we finally caught up with the 
truck and the other toreiros. They were 
preparing the next log for loading, and 
we watched them use their chainsaw to 
clear away the smaller crushed trees. 
They then hand-winched the log onto the 
truck. At times it seemed as if the truck 
was about to catapult off into the forest as 
the log’s weight bore down on the edge of 
the truck’s bed. I was making a nuisance 
of myself photographing the straining 
loggers when two blue-uniformed for- 
estry police officers entered the clearing. 
The toreiros exchanged glances and then 
looked at Cristina and me. Under her 


‘breath Cristina said that we were not 800 


meters from the road and on private land, 
but well within one of Machadinho’s 
biological reserves where logging was 
prohibited. The loggers thought we had 
set them up, and I had visions of being 
dragged from the Fiat to face death by 
chainsaw. The sergeant spoke with the 
toreiros and then with us. He told us that 


Figure 4. Toreiros repairing their truck. 
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he was not going to seize the loggers’ 
truck and chainsaw (the usual practice) 
because they had allowed us to photo- 
graph their work. He also told us that we 
were to leave with him now. We walked 
back to the road and watched the police 
push start their Toyota truck and drive 
off. 

The municipio of Machadinho is al- 
most the size of Connecticut. There are 
only four policemen and one truck, with 
a faulty starter, to patrol this area. Illegal 
loggers rarely get caught. Our group was 
discovered because the EMBRAPA truck 
was parked near the barely-visible track 
into the forest. We sat in the truck and 
waited for the foreiros to return to the 


Figure 5. Agricultors drying café robusta. 


road. When they did we apologized for 
the incident and Cristina explained how 
it happened. After some convincing, and 
a few Polaroid photos for their families 
down south in Parana, they relaxed and 
accepted our story. The foreiros told us 
that the sergeant was a pain in the ass and 
that he was always hassling them. Then 
they unloaded another log and returned 
to the forest. We drove off to interview 
more farmers. 

The agricultural production system in 
Machadinho has changed since settle- 
ment began in the early 1980s. The first 
settlers cleared a few hectares along the 
road and planted annual crops; rice, 
maize, feijéos (beans), and cassava. Over 
the next ten years perennial crops, such 
as café robusta (Figure 5), rubber, and 


cacao, were mixed with the annuals. 
Today these perennials are in produc- 
tion. Animal husbandry has also grown 
in its share of the farm’s production. The 
farmers that came to Machadinho had 
little experience in cultivation in tropical 
forests. Most were from the more temper- 
ate regions to the south, and there was 
minimal technical advice available to 
these farmers. Ten years of experimenta- 
tion by these farmers has resulted in the 
best combination of perennial and an- 
nual crops. 

The farmers in Machadinho have 
shown that it is possible to cultivate 
beyond mere subsistence in some parts of 
Amaz6énia. However, considering that 
more than two-thirds of the original set- 
tlers have abandoned the land they defor- 
ested, the environmental cost of this ex- 
periment has been devastating. This 
devastation iseven more staggering when 
looking at the entire state of Rondénia. 
The state has lost about fifteen percent of 
its forest since the mid-1970s, and much 
of this cleared land is now degraded 
pasture. 

The Brazilian state of Acre is shaping 
up to be the next Rondénia. BR-364 has 
been extended into the state from Porto 
Velho, and BR-317 now extends to the 
Peruvian border (Figure 6). During the 
dry season Acre is accessible by truck 
from Andean Peru and the Pacific coast. 
Today most of the timber felled in Brazil 
is used domestically. An all-season road 
from Acre to Peru’s coast would expose 
Amaz6nia’s forests to the world’s most 
dynamic regional economy, the Pacific 
Basin. At the moment the Japanese 
economy has been slowed by recession, 
but an inevitable recovery will whet 
Japan’s demand for forest products. 
Acre’s forest could be tapped to meet this 
demand. 

On the last day of my visit to 
Machadinho I met Sr. Milton, a farmer 
who lived with his family literally at the 
end of the road. Sr. Milton gave us a tour 
of his farm. He had a variety of annuals; 
rice, maize, peanuts, cassava, and feijaos. 
He was particularly proud of his feijaos 
(Figure 7) because they are one of the 
more vulnerable annual crops in 


Figure 7. Sr. Milton and His feijdos 
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Amazé6nia. His main perennial crop was ca- 
cao, and he was having a serious problem 
with a disease that was shriveling and hard- 
ening the tree’s fruit. He hoped that the 
Ministry of Agriculture could tell him how to 
stop this disease and save his cacao crop. 
Over a generous lunch of rice, feijéo, and 
paca, Sr. Milton told us why he had settled in 
Machadinho. He had worked as a farm la- 
borer in southern Brazil, and also as acement 
spreader on the huge hydro project at Itaipu. 
He came to Rondénia because he always 
wanted to be a farmer. Sr. Milton had a 
severely bowed left leg, which had been 
crushed by a falling babagu palm while he 
was Clearing land near BR-364. This accident 
put him in the hospital in Brasilia for eight 
months with broken ribs and a punctured 
lung. After another year to recover he came to 
Machadinho and cleared this land with his 
sons. When we pressed him to explain his 
single-mindedness he stated that if he had 
settled in a favela his family would have 
disintegrated. Though the work on the farm 


was very hard, particularly in light of his 
injuries, he felt that at least here his family 
had a future. As we said our goodbyes after 
lunch, I realized that I was shaking hands 
with a true pioneer. Like the pioneers that 
destroyed the natural ecosystems of North 
America, Sr. Milton’s hard work would con- 
tribute to the degradation of AmazOnia. 

I thought over my ‘‘ground truthing”’ 
experience as I drove back to Porto Velho on 
BR-364. From the North American perspec- 
tive, saving the rainforest is a black-and- 
white issue. ‘‘Save the rainforest’? seems a 
worthy cause, but like all cliches it is simple- 
minded. Rather than haranguing the Brazil- 
ians about the Amazénian forest, perhaps we 
should help them explain to Sr. Milton why 
his cacao is dying. If we don’t, then his sons 
will probably have to abandon the farm in 
Machadinho and look for new land to clear. 
We will see more Rond6nias from space if the 
Brazilian government can not put together a 
coherent and enforceable plan for Amaz6nia’s 
future. 


Figure 6. Near the border town of 
Asisis Brasil, Acre's forests begin to 
fall along BR-317. The road to 
Puerto Maldonado, Peru is visible at 
bottom right. Landsat scene 
courtesy of INPE. 


Frederick C, Engle is a ge- 
ographer at the Smithsonian 
Institution's Center for Earth 
and Planetary Studies. He uses 
satellite images in his research, 
and he is currently studying de- 
forestation in Eastern Europe 
and land use in Amaz6nia. In 
addition to research, he is also 
the curator of the Monitoring 
Amazonia from Space exhibit at 
the National Air and Space Mu- 
seum. He is coauthor of the 
highly successful book Look- 
ing at Earth (Turner, 1992), 
which is now available in seven 
languages. Committed to edu- 
cation, he has been working with 
the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education to make sat- 
elliteimages available to schools 
as a powerful tool for teaching 
geography. 

Engle has a close working 
relationship with the director of 
Brazil's National Institute for 
Space Research, senior officials 
in the new Ministry for 
Amazé6nia's Environment, and 
other scientists in South 
America. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in South America and 
he has a professional interest in 
the continent's people and ge- 
ography. With his research 
background in remote sensing 
and his expertise in South 
American geography, he is 
uniquely qualified to tell the 
story of the fate of Amazénia as 
observed from space and on the 
ground. He hasbeen interviewed 
on radio and television, and lec- 
tured at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the Royal Geographi- 
cal ‘iia in London. 
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Calle Sagarnaga 326 

La Paz - Bolivia 

Phone: 350252 / 340356 / 375374 
FAX: 591 - 2 360831 
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in the world’s richest in our nice restaurant with bar. 
tropical wildlife 


erve . Our travel agency, ‘DIANA TOURS’ will organize your tours around Bolivia. 
FESEAVS: Write us: Daily excursions to the ruins of Tiwanaku / Chacaltaya / Moon Valley / Yungas 
P.O. Box 606 and city tours. 
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Tel: (84) 226671 
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Hiow to Visit Small Islands 
Without Destroying Them 


s explorers, natural history 

writers, still and motion pho- 

tographers and researchers 

we are all intrigued by small 

islands. Frequently uninhab- 
ited and perhaps rarely visited, they have 
an attraction that can cause us to push 
aside comfort, safety, and even sanity in 
our efforts to see them. But islands are 
more than just destinations for the tor- 
tured souls that read the South American 
Explorer, they are areas of global conser- 
vation importance. This is because they 
have a high percentage of endemic spe- 
cies (species found nowhere else in the 
world) and because their simplified eco- 
systems are natural laboratories ofevolu- 


An INBIO biologist shows some insects 
found on Isla del Coco, Costa Rica, 
many of which are endemic. 


by 


Bernie Tershy & Dawn Breese 


tion, ecology, and conservation biology. 
But islands are also extremely suscep- 
tible to human disturbance, and those of 
us who wish to visit them need to know 
a few things to keep from mucking them 
up. 


A brown boobie chick on Isla San Pedro Martir, 
Gulf of California, Mexico which has survived 
human disturbance and introduced rats, and is 

almost ready to fledge. 


The Introduced Species Catastrophe 
Because island ecosystems have 
evolved in relative isolation, they are 
vulnerable to the ravages of introduced 
species, including humans. Mammalian 
predators and herbivores, for example, 
are often absent from undisturbed is- 
lands. Thus, the indigenous plants and 
animals which have evolved in their ab- 


sence lack the appropriate defenses. When 
an exotic mammal is introduced it en- 
counters an abundant food supply and no 
predators. The initially small population 
then usually explodes, rapidly increasing 
in numbers until reaching the limits of a 
finite food supply. In the process, intro- 
duced mammals cause the extinction of 
some or many indigenous plants and 
animals, and dramatically change the 
abundance and distribution of others. 
Plants, insects, and other invertebrates, 
suchas snails, can also have catastrophic 
effects on island ecosystems. 
Introduced species are not a small 
scale or isolated problem. Globally, an 
estimated 70% ofall documented extinc- 


An introduced pig being prepared for the pot on 
Isla del Coco, Although hunting can help control 
these ecologically destructive species, only a 
dedicated campaign can eradicate them. 
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A magnificent male frigatebird displays to a passing female on Isla Isabela, Nayarit, a 
Mexico. If the young fall from the nest, they can be eaten by introduced cats. 


A Two endemic land crabs copulate on Clipperton Island in the eastern tropical 


Pacific. These crabs were almost wiped out by introduced pigs. 
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tions ofamphibians, reptiles, and birds have been 
caused by introduced species! Introduced rats 
alone are responsible for an estimated 28% of all 
recorded bird extinctions. 

Imagine being single-handedly responsible 
for the extinction of a species or the destruction 
of an entire ecosystem. If you visit relatively 
remote or uninhabited islands it’s a very real 
possibility. A quick look at Table 1 makes it clear 
that any visitor runs the risk of introducing exotic 
species. Therefore, you should seriously consider 
the justification for any visit, and if you are going 
to visit an island, make every effort to avoid the 
catastrophic effects of introducing exotic species. 

*Clean equipment and supplies beforehand 
and pack them in a pest-free building, box them 
and seal the box with packing tape before trans- 
port to the island (ships are often infested with 
ants, cockroaches, mice, and rats). 

*Thoroughly clean and inspect large pieces of 
equipment for seeds, insects, and small verte- 
brates before transport to the island. 

*Leave pets at home. Even if they don’t get 
away they can introduce new diseases to an 
island. 

*Don’t tie-off to shore because rats, mice, and 
insects will use the ropes to travel from your boat 
to the island. 

*When you land on the island, do it during the 
day, and unload all equipment and food directly 
onto a tarp or, (ideally), in a child’s plastic 
swimming pool, and inspect for seeds, insects, 
mice, rats and other small animals. Only after a 
thorough inspection should equipmentbe carried 
to a field camp. 

*Make sure that in your food supply there are 
no fruits that could possibly grow on the island. 
And remember that many seeds, like blackberries 
and guava, do just fine when they pass through 
your guts and are planted in a nice pile of 
fertilizer. 

Other Things to Think About 

*The fauna and flora ofislands are not adapted 
to the presence of large mammals. Humans living 
on the island will cause damage. Thus, the inevi- 
table degradation caused by visits, especially 
long ones, should be justifiable by the increased 
knowledge gained from the research. Visitors 
should then make every effort to minimize the 
negative impact of their presence on the island. 

*Often times seemingly remote islands, espe- 
cially those with unique wildlife or history, are 
visited fairly regularly by researchers, photogra- 

California sea lions on Isla San Benito, Baja California, 


<€ Mexico. Like many pinnipeds they will stampede into the 
water if scared, and should be observed from a distance. 


{A brown pelican resting near the shoreline on Isla San Pedro Martir. 


When nesting these birds are very sensitive to disturbance and can temporarily 
abandon their nest if approached closer than 300 meters. 


An endemic Townsend's Anolis lizard on Isla del Coco, Costa Rica. Although it evolved ina 
habitat without mammals, it must now avoid predation by introduced rats and cats, and survive 
in a habitat altered by introduced pigs, goats and deer. 


phers, and film makers. Although some groups 
do remarkably stupid things, like the geologists 
who landed a helicopter right in the middle of 
one of Mexico’s largest seabird colonies, it is 
most often the combined impact of a number of 
small events which causes damage. 
Disturbance of Seabirds: 

On almost all islands, nesting seabirds are 
easily disturbed, even by experienced orni- 
thologists. Inundisturbed colonies, parents pro- 
tect their eggs and chicks from predators and 
exposure to heat and cold. Many seabirds, such 
as boobies, are adapted for high-speed flying 
over the open ocean and for spectacular plunge 
dives, and as a consequence, they are less adept 
at taking off and maneuvering on land (espe- 
cially when their stomachs are full of a hard- 
won meal for their chicks). When undisturbed 
these species are very careful about taking 
flight, especially when there is no wind, tail 
winds, or strong eddies. They oftenstand perched 
for takeoff for 10 or more minutes, waiting for 
the ideal wind conditions to steer them clear of 
dangerous rocks and other obstacles. But when 
frightened, they will often regurgitate (to lighten 
their weight), and attempt to take off froma bad 
perch or when wind conditions are poor; they 
then often crash, sometimes fatally. 

Signs of Seabird Disturbance: 

Disturbance may be subtle and difficult to 
detect, even for a trained ornithologist, but 
disturbance is almost certainly taking place if 
you see any of the following: 

*More than a few gulls or ravens circling 
above you; 

*One or more adults leaving their nests 
unattended; 

*Gulls or ravens eating an egg or chick; 

*One or more seabirds regurgitating onto 
the ground; 

*A bird taking flight and crashing to the 
ground. 

These things rarely occur in undisturbed 
colonies! 

Erosion: 

*Do not collect firewood on arid islands, let 
the wood decompose and add to the island’s 
soil. 

*Do not make new trails, re-contour soil or 
move rocks which are partially buried; doing so 
destroys animal homes and exposes soil to 
erosion. 


A brown booby chick which died after its back was 
chewed open by an introduced rat. Because they 
<< evolved on predator-free islands, island species 
often lack defenses against predatory mammals. 
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Table 1. 


High-risk activities for introducing exotic plants and 


animals to islands and mitigating behaviors. 


ACTIVITY 


(ordered by increasing risk) 


EXAMPLE 


MITIGATING BEHAVIORS 
AND _ COMMENTS 


a 


Landing on islands. 


Unloading small-sized 
equipment on island. 


Unloading large-sized 
equipment on island. 


Unloading foodstuffs on 
island. 


Living on island. 


Anchoring ships to island 


with large lines. 


Ships running aground on 


island. 


Intentional introductions for 


experimental research. 


Intentional introductions for 


other reasons. 


Inadvertently transporting 
seeds or small insects 
between islands, or between 
islands and mainland. 


As above; also can transport 
lizards, snakes, spiders, and 
mice. 


As above; can also introduce 
rats. 


High probability that food will 
contain ants and/or 
cockroaches. Poultry can 
introduce avian diseases. 


As in all the above, probability 
of introductions increases with 
each arrival of personnel, 
food, and equipment. 


Very high probability of 
introducing rats which are 
common on many ships. 


As above. 


Males or sterilized animals and 
plants can introduce diseases 
to island populations. 


Primarily food plants and 
domesticated animals: cats, 
dogs, chickens, and burros. 


Check shoes and pant-cuffs for seeds and 
small insects. Minimize landings. 


Before arriving, encase equipment in pest-free 
environment and seal with tape. 

On the island, unload equipment onto tarp or 
plastic (children's) swimming pool and 
thoroughly check all boxes and equipment 
(use strong lantern if unloading after dark). 

Between field seasons, store equipment in 
sealed pest-free environment. 


As above. Also, before leaving, thoroughly 
clean equipment of dirt etc. 


Unload all food deliveries onto tarp or 
(children's) plastic swimming pool and 
thoroughly search for insects. 


Living on islands should be avoided unless 
justified by research, protection, or national 
defense. Inhabitants should be educated 
about danger of introduced species and 
should follow above guidelines. 


Very dangerous, should be made illegal.. 


Presently unavoidable constant danger. 
Continual upgrading of safety features of 
ships should be advocated. 


Should not be allowed. If exceptions are 
made, researcher must be able to 
demonstrate that there is no threat of 
permanent introduction or disease. 


Should be made illegal and strictly enforced. 
Military or other guardian personnel should 
be educated on dangers of introduced 
animals. 


Waste Disposal: 


*On arid islands do not dig latrines or garbage pits; garbage 
and human waste decompose slowly if at all, in the dry 
environment. 

*Garbage, oil and gas from boats visiting the island directly 
orindirectly kill sea lions, seabirds, fishes and other marine life. 
Don’t pump your bilge, spill outboard gasoline, or clean skiffs 
of fuel residues when anchored offshore. The concentration of 
marine life around the island makes even small amounts of oil 
and gas lethal to the island’s wildlife. 


*Don’t ever leave trash onshore, (even buried trash!) and 
take all plastic trash back to port. 

*Small quantities of biodegradable trash should be tossed 
in the ocean or burned. 


Before you Go: 

Learn enough about the natural history of the island to 
avoid making big mistakes. Once you are there, respect the 
natural inhabitants of the island and remember that you are an 
uninvited guest. 
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Guachala, a magnificent 16th country hacienda, 
set in 136 hectares of farm land and forest. 


- Rooms with p[rivate bathrooms 
- Bar-Restaurant 

~- Solar-heated pool 

- Horseback riding 

- Tours to Cayambe Refuge 
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Explore 
Latin America 
with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet's practical down-to-earth travel guides 
have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
fo nearly 20 years. Written by travelers for travelers 
they provide the best recommendations on lodging. 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets 
and excellent background on culture, history, 
environment and wildlife. 

Titles: Argentina ($16.95) Baja ($11.95) Bolivia 
($10.95) Brazil ($17.95) Chile @ Easter Island 
($11.95) Colombia ($11.95) Costa Rica ($11.95) 
Ecuador @ the Galapagos Islands ($16.95) La Ruta 
Maya: Yucatan, Guatemala @ Belize ($15.95) 
Mexico ($19.95) Peru ($14.95) Central America on a 
shoestring ($16.95) South America on a shoestring 
($19.95) Brazilian phrasebook ($3.95) Latin 
American Spanish phrasebook ($4.95) Quechua 
phrasebook ($5.95) Trekking in the Patagonian 
Andes ($15.95) 

Lonely Planet guides are available from the South 
American Explorers Club. Contact Lonely Planet for a 
complete list of titles and free newsletter. 

Lonely Planet Publications 155 Filbert St. Suite 251 
Oakland, CA 94607 Phone: 800/275-8555 
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RUMI-NATION: 
ROCKS AND REPRESENTATION 


by Claudette Kemper Columbus 


‘Rumi: pedregal’’:' stony terrain. ‘“Rumiyan: Hazerse 
piedra endurecerse’’: to make oneself stony, to harden oneself. 
This gloss on the title, does it document stones as our authentic 
nation, our soul parentage? Does this rocky genealogy offer us 
family everywhere? 

Hereby to my fellow pebbles, boulders, quarries, precipices, 
mountain peaks: this collage memoir, this collective essay on 
rock lore. Receive this gift ofthe ghosts of stones, you who know 
why we need their weight. 

Fernando Diez de Medina tells of an Aymara legend that 
begins with the story of volcanoes. ‘To the men of antiquity, 
every mountain, every snow-capped peak was a temple. Each 
has its legend and continues to be a sort of protective grandpar- 
ent. Illimani (The Resplendent) and Sorata (The Sparkling) are 
the primordial peaks where the Andean theogony was born. 
Mururata (The Clipped-Off One) and Sajama (The Distant 
One) recall the cosmogonic struggle. But the oldest myth of all 
concerns Ka-Kaa-ka Rock Man), the sky-piercing pyramid of 
snow to the north of La Paz that we know today as Wayna-Potosi 
(The Young Roarer). The Ka-Kaa-Ka, with its message that 
man is born of stone, that stone turns into man, is the key to 
telluric religion.’’? 

The Andean myth of the Rock Man bears a most curious 
resemblance to Coleridge’s experience on Carrock mountain: 
‘at the summit...are the remains of a vast Druid Circle of 
Stones, I was wandering--; when a thick cloud came on, and 
wrapped me in such Darkness that I could not see ten yards 
before me--and with the cloud a storm of Wind & Hail, the like 
of which I had never before seen & felt. At the very summit is 
acone of Stones, built by the Shepherds, & called the Carrock 
Man...At the bottom of this Carrock Man I seated myself for 
shelter; but the wind became so fearful & tyrannous that I was 
apprehensive, some of the stones might topple down upon me. 
SoI groped my way further down, and came to 3 Rocks, placed 
in this wise [sketch]--each supported by the other like a Child’s 
House of Cards, & in the Hollow & Screen which they made I 
sate for a long while sheltered as if I had been in my own Study, 
in which I am now writing.--Here I sate, with a total feeling 
worshipping the power & ‘eternal Link’ of Energy.’”* 


The very stones that draw the storm, that expose the climber 
tothe energies of lightning, shelter their child, the traveler. Who 
would have thought Coleridge telluric? But we were not sur- 
prised to find photographs of those British who climbed a 
mountain in the Callejon de Huaylas to enjoy a champagne tea 
at the summit. 

Rumi means stone in Quechua. Qaga means stone in 
Quechua and Aymara. A group of Aymara call themselves The 
Stones of the Place: “‘Qaqas (people who lives in Qaqachaka).’”* 
Other people live in Qalaqala, ‘‘Stone-Stone.’’ Bertonio says 
Cala cala is ‘‘pedregal’’: rough terrain for the Aymara. The 
Stones feel affinities for the Pot People, the Q’eros of Peru. Pot- 
rocks, mountain pots of water, seas below ground that carve 
rocks are foundational in the Andean World. Every body, 
though dry as dust, a fluid-filled pot. Rock foundations above in 
the stars and below in the kidneys, inside and outwise; a 
continuous flow. 

I collect stones, some as big as I can carry. But they must be 
abandoned. I have abandoned foundation stones from a desert 
in Spain, abandoned stones from the beaches of Peru, from the 
mountains of Bolivia, from Cornwall pastures. Do not doubt 
that the loss of each left a scar, a loss of fluidity. And yet, of the 
three rather nondescript stones I have brought to my own home, 
named Cusi Wasi, Spider House, Bliss House, I have no idea 
where these stones came from. This house Cusi Wasi belongs to 
those stones that have carried origins into the house with them. 

Mine was a father who loved stones. I would examine his 
collection of ores on the safe in his office in Quechisla, but 
remember only pyrite, the word so like ‘‘pirate.”” 

The native miners said about working in the bowels of the 
earth. It was bad luck; it was earth rape; earth evisceration. The 
demon Tio threatened them underground. And yet these very 
men, awed by earth underground, ignored the painted red 
circles that were signs of unexploded charges. It was they who 
eviscerated themselves, they who raped earth of ore, took ore, 
were taken. We are all of one birth; we all risk the demons of the 
dark. 

My father and my uncle pieced eighteen blown miners’ 
bodies together, once--for the sake of the widows. 
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My father prospered. Miles from a home he never had in 
Indiana, this orphan was a lover of stones and of Bolivians. No 
life-stone was ever lost in a Compagnie Aramayo de Mines 
strike, during those long-short years my father and my uncle 
served, as its general managers through World War II, to stand 
accused of piracy in the years after the mines were nationalized. 
The accused were simultaneously invited to remain, because 
they were trusted as engineers and as human beings. 

Circles in mines painted red are called Missed Holes. The I 
I was heard ‘‘Mist Holes,”’ an image that brought first thoughts 
on death. One reached the world of the dead through rock 
portals, through mist holes. Where the solid dissolves into fog, 
death is found. 

So stones mark a border where there is no boundary, as 
between the dead and the living. Everything indicates that the 
living are food for stones, that stones mark where life is kept, and 
yet stones do not prevent life from passing. 


When a wizard, a watugq such as Robert Randall might have 
been, addresses a Sacred Stone, the wizard words ‘‘penetrate to 
the beginning and to the end of the universe. His words return 
with information helpful in understanding the mechanics of the 
cosmos and forecast the future. That single, most mysterious 
voice echo is from the ultra-tomb.’”> This voice, this echo from 
ultra-tomb, this is the voice of living rock.® 


Samaypata near Santa Cruz, 
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Hans Peter Duerr’s mist hole notes to DREAMTIME: 
Concerning the Boundary between Wilderness and Civili- 
zation, include one that connects penis shapes, shamanic 
activity, and carvings of painted animals. This is one of those 
notes, abbreviated: ‘‘Generations of shamans covered the walls 
of the cave with pictures of animals, partly superimposing them 
onolder ones (see Reichel-Dolmatoff). The shaman ‘shakes’ the 
animals off the wall, stores them in baskets and carries them out 
of the rock uterus. Outside, they awaken from their stupor and 
in pairs run away into the forest (see Reichel-Dolmatoff). The 
shaman is called ye’e, a term related to ye-éru, ‘penis’. In order 
to promote fertility, he penetrates into the uterus of the earth 
(tulari) and has intercourse with female animals. In the same 
manner, the master of animals balances matters by attacking 
young girls and raping them. This will increase the fertility of 
animals living in the environs of this event. Even hunting is 
called vaimera gametarari, ‘having intercourse with the ani- 
mals’ (see Reichel-Dolmatoff), In many instances, the contours 
of the animals are traced on the rock face, a fact which supports 
the assumption that the paleolithic shaman ‘detached’ the 
animals from the rock.’’’ Mist hole sperm. 

In 1990, I met Reichel-Dolmatoff. If there had been more 
time, we could, I think, have shaken a spirit off the walls. 

There is a connection by way of similarity of symbolic cluster 
between animals shaken by rites from rock to the unexcavated 
site in south east Bolivia, Samaypata. In Samaypata, a great rock 


face is carved with zig-zag shapes called paccha that represent 
water and lightning. There there may be found pipes, paccha, 

penis shaped, pottery pipes with zig-zag designs on the stem 
and the bowl, womblike. There, each mountain is a stone 
uterus, a stone penis, a pipe, a pot from which the sky and the 
underworld flow into the world. And every mountain has its 
fecundating story. 

The stories we tell about mountain talismans, demon rich, 
are they the mountains’ stories? Can we hear the mountains 
speak of where they have been, where they come from? O Greek 
Hermes, did you take god-messages to the Andes and to Macchu 
Pichu? Or did god-messages come from the Andes to you on 
Olympus? Or did mountain lore sing from the Himalayas with 
its very sacred mountain Machupuchare to echo in Macchu 
Picchu? We are all of one birth. We all come from the sea 
pressed through gates of stone bone. 

The Andean peoples entered caves only very cautiously, for 
fear they might become stone-baby-ancestors. No such fear 
touch the lives of young explorers, Claudette (and her tag-along 
younger brother Paul), Pancho Hamill, Marisa Kraljevich. Into 
a deep, dark, and secret cave, into its entrails, up to a red- 
stenciled box HERCULES they crept. Testing his thirteen year 
oldstrength, Pancho pried offthe lid. We pulled out cardboardish 
rod-shapes tightly packed among its companions. Intercourse 
among animals was our discussion about this red army of rods. 
We considered taking a rod apiece away with us. We thought 
of Tio. We even thought of our ignorance. Gradually, whatever 
we said began to acquire the aura of dirty words, the aura of 
“‘mist hole.’’ Finally, we dare devils left the rods in the 
HERCULES box with Tio. 

That evening, from the twilight language of my rumina- 
tions, I asked what sorts of sticks would be in a box marked 
HERCULES. 

The explosion a crew of miners set off destroyed the cave 
forever and brought down part of the mountainside. Dry 
dynamite, my father said, many years buried. Death rods, my 
father said and proved the people right to be careful of caves. 
The shapes of four animals almost flew back to the walls of 
stone, in thinness to await there the coming of a shaman, our 
veins the veins of the earth; our veins, bismuth and wolfram, 
longing for the wind and water shaman to shake us out into 
coursing blood. 

In this labyrinth of memories of stone, my mother fades, my 
father figures. I was closer to my father than to my mother, 
except now I find my mother is within me, so close to my cave 
walls she cannot be seen by me. I scarcely know which ofus has 
and is hunting which. The underworld of my body restores her 
flesh. Her eyes gaze at me from my daughter’s eyes. 

I am moved to check on my stones and discover I have 
thrown my stones out. I have moved one too many times. Now 
I know why the last two years have been soul-damaging. I have 
thrown out the soul-stones, the roots, my home bones. My place 
needs stones. Otherwise, what will adhere to the walls? 


I ruminate on the years I spent trying to describe the self- 
satisfaction of high altitude stars, planted in songfilled silences 
and forming in mean abstraction in love. A like love was formed 
by the thorn tree. 

Such loves are not love of closeness. Oh sweet calm difficult 
tree. O self-sufficient Canopus. Other love lessons? from the 
lime-washed adobe, love of saintliness, of humble quietness, a 
humbleness the stars had not got. From the willows, from the 
wind devils in the river bed, from the vivacity of the blue of salt- 
bottom pools of still and translucent water, spiritspaces. All this 
and I evadeaddressing: love for the mountains, those great gods, 
free of words, full of silent song. 

I left my heart in the Andes. Most leave their hearts nested 
in a special childhood place. But mine is a heart bereft of 
mountains. The separation from my heart seems more grave 
than that of others, because it is mine. 


* & 2 * *k * * kk * 


Whitten describes the Canelos Quichua as believing we on 
earth perform the roles of ancient star-people, accompanied by 
the music of a flute made from the tibia, usually exhumed from 
the grave of a beloved. ‘‘Each powerful shaman playsa six-hole 
soul-flute called a pingullu (‘tibia, soul-bone’) during the 
principal drinking feast.”’ 

I fell 

as if from productive life into a pit 
as if from popularity 

into receivership 
as if from middle to old age 

when I broke my tibia, my soul-bone, 
and did not know how to drink among the ancient star-people, 
and did not know how tobe one ofthe old souls that inhabit every 
rock and stone. 

Attimes suchas this, when one leg experiences a slippery and 
the other a solid world, the impulse to write memoirs grows 
sharp; for the arrival of night is certain. 


zt. € Y 

I dreamt the man who mows the grass was mowing the 
carpet. When I asked him what he was up to, he turned the 
mower on my leg. Flesh is grass. 

I deserved everything I got. A sort of mythology grew up 
around my behavior as a child, a thoroughly deserved mythol- 
ogy. 

“Do you remember when...”’ 

when the woman at Macy’s called Claudette ‘“You 
little Indian? Claudette sunk her teeth right through 
the woman’s girdle into her butt.”’ 


The mental state of this four year old person, now a stranger 
to me? Already the child has a double nature. She recognizes 
that being called a ‘‘little Indian’’ is not meant as a compliment. 
Denial. She is not a little Indian. She is a little white girl, in 
patent leather shoes. Defiance. Why should being a little Indian 
be reprehensible? Why had that woman crowded an Indian child 
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until the child was moved to sink that first bite into her arm, that 
bite before the other bite? 
“Do you remember when...”’ 


The Mover against Gardens: the compound self gathers 
around the compound break. 


‘*Each kin-group, however small, thus knew the place 
whence their first ancestor had come forth, while those whose 
original ancestor was illapa or libiac [lightning] recounted 
from where they had first migrated to their present abode. The 
primary Andean process of generation was the transformation 
of rocks and inanimate matter in general into human beings. 
This process was held in tension by its opposite, the transforma- 
tion of humans into rocks. The Andean landscape was thus 
littered not only with a multitude of places of origin, but also 
with rocks which had once been human and now acted as 
guardians of fields and villages, rocks which were therefore 
conceptualized as being somehow endowed with personhood.’”® 

Jill Furst says that soul can be projected into feathers and into 
stone. Surely the same person can project soul into feathers and 
into stone. Intuition tells me that, yes, every one is delicate as a 
feather, senseless and tough as stone. We take but three steps 
from feathers to iron (John Keats). Since we walk on bones that 
are living stones, should we walk more carefully? That remains 
a mystery. 


Breakwater being built literally connects people to rocks. 
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“*Métraux had difficulty in establishing precisely how the 
Aymara envisaged the spirits, or Mal’ku, to whom they spoke. 
Mal’ku seemed to combine a multitude of identities, from 
beneficent guardians to malevolent demons. One informant told 
Meétraux that the Mal’ku were ‘white men’ clad in white tunics 
and large hats; if one spoke to them, they disappeared.’ 

Yes, each person a multitude of identities, from beneficent 
pyrite to maleficent pirate. Artists know this, and criminals. 
They change as they change their hats. 

“‘Ttis the painters--certain painters--who have taught us, fol- 
lowing Cézanne’s expression, to regard faces as stones. .... A 
face is a counter of human expression, the transparent envelope 
of the attitudes and desires of others, the place of manifesta-tion, 
the barely material support for a multitude of intentions. That 
is why it seems impossible for us to treat a face or a body, even 
adead body, like a thing. They are sacred entities, not the ‘givens 
of sight’.’”!° 

No boundaries. The dead are not things. They are not the 
“‘givens of sight.’’ Stones and bones and faces are sites of 
manifestation. 

My father in his wisdom ignored chocolates missing from the 
box of Whitman’s on top of his wardrobe. He never remarked 
on the cans of sweetened condensed milk I charged at the 
bodega. He was careful not to see through my lies. All this left 
honor up to me. And the responsibility changed the size of the 
multidimensional rock I am. 

He also demanded two-dimensional, stoic-stone behaviour 
from my brother and myself in those years in which goods were 


Village street leading to the mountainside. 


not imported into Bolivia. Even the needles of syringes became 
old and blunt, and typhoid inoculation shots a dreaded event, 
like looking forward to having nails driven home. Yet my 
brother and I on the long ride up to the hospital in Telemayu 
were nothing if not stoically stony, rocks, the seeds of life, duo- 
dimensionally rendered. For the seeds of life that swarmed 
within were of frightened life that would do the world the harm 
of fear if they emerged. I found out years later that Telemayu 
means River of Bones, no doubt because the fearful floods that 
swept down the panicked valley left corpses everywhere. 

Not only Merleau-Ponty but Berger thought mythically and 
folklorically about paintings, Merleau-Ponty on-in Cézanne’s 
paintings; Berger on Courbet’s: ‘‘Rocks,’’ Berger writes, “‘are 
the primary configuration of this landscape. They bestow 
identity, allow focus. It is the outcrops of rock which create the 
presence of the landscape. Allowing the term its full resonance, 
one can talk about rock faces. The rocks are the character, the 
spirit of the region. Proudhon, who came from the same area, 
wrote: ‘I am pure Jurassic limestone.’ Courbet, boastful as 
always, said that in his paintings, ‘I even make stones think.” 

A rockface ... dominates and demands to be seen, yet its 
appearance, in both form and colour, changes according to light 


and weather. It continually offers different facets of itself to 
visibility. Compared to a tree, an animal, a person, its appear- 
ances are only very weakly normative. A rock can look like 
almost anything. ... It is only like it is, this time. Its appearance 
is, in fact, the limit of its meaning.’’™ 


What kind of rock, what kind of rockfact is my life? Very 
transparent. In many ways hard. Sensitive and well-defended. 
The transparency is not crystal, not shamanic. I am mica; a 
surprise to find shine in this rock. ‘‘I wanted, neither for [my 
parents] nor myself, sight of any thrones in heaven but the 
rocks,’’ writes Ruskin. 

David Coombs said I would have to be a Quechua poet to do 
the work on the Andes I want to do. 

“In an insightful analysis based on the study of toponyms, 
Gabriel Martinez (1983) details an Aymara conception of the 
link between geography, natural forms, and the Chullpas. He 
discusses how the myriad toponyms that define Chuani geo- 
graphic space maybe organized into two interconnected conjuncts 
of relations, one centering on chullpas [stone towers, some- 
times demonic] and wild species of plants and animals associ- 
ated with them as well as metals, rainbows, and the wild animals 
of the gods. Martinez concludes that both conjuncts of terms 
describe marginal and dangerous zones that mark the border of 
the human world with the savage. We see then, as surely as 
Western scientists read history in geologic formations, that 
Aymaras find social history alive in a system of botanical, 
zoological, and toponymic-geographic indexes. In these Aymara 
conceptions of space and time, the past, like the future, is nearby, 
immanent in the visible world and accessible via ritual practice, 
with the potential to break into daily life atany moment or place, 
in harmful or beneficial (and controlled or uncontrolled) ways. 

...this social-sacred system [integrates] what are present-day 
indexes of the past with a vision of cosmological history. The 
multivocality of the term chullpa--as it refers to remains of non- 
Christians, tombs, and ‘wild’ people in the past and the present- 
-is crucial.’ 

On All Saints Day in the cemetery up the branch river from 
Quechisla, many tombs doubled as one-photograph albums and 
some as picnic tables below crosses and bottles of fresh flowers 
were as multivocal as chullpa, although with no fear that I saw. 
I was at home everywhere in Quechisla, even in the Catholic 
chapel where I scrabbled in the dust with the other children for 
the icons the priest threw out over us. But I was an alien in the 
cemetery and wondered if that regalia the others wore did not 
also disguise estrangement. Surely the low wall was not in- 
tended to holdin the dead, but ourselves, should fear of this other 
world burst through our festivities. 


Strange that Dillon and Abercrombie assert boundary be- 
tween the savage and the non-savage. As for me, I see the wild 
in the domestic, in the social. Usually Martinez is sooo good, can 
this be he supporting this boundary between the savage and the 
non-savage? I have entered the cave that is the house that is the 
wild. 
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I was a bridesmaid for a wedding during those years in which 
no imported goods arrived, except, somehow, a truckload of 
sneakers. These had bounced out of their boxes and were shelved 
higgledy-piggledy in the bodega. From among them, my mother 
and I found a pair for me to wear for the wedding procession. A 
doily among the thousands and thousands of doilies in camp 
became my hat. Today, I study the photograph of the procession 
taken as it made its way along the dusty road to the chapel and 
I am amazed at the wild incongruities of dress: the bride 
splendidly Western all in white, the guests with streamers 
curling over them, whether they wore black suits and dowdy 
dresses or ponchos and polleras. Oh, yes, there were savage 
boundaries here in this social scene, boundaries that shifted with 
each glance and that keep shifting through time so that I see a 
different picture every time I open the album, cemetery of the 
past without walls, cemetery without boundary. 

Perhaps Martinez and Dillon and Abercrombie and I are 
thinking of different rocks, houses, caves. Chullpa ruins, stone 
towers near Puno, have nothing to say to me. I walked around 
and found no reverberations, no whispers, no soul of the past, 
no haven for me. Their silence was but silence. Those were/are 
not my place, my rocks. 

I plant my family of trees around this house, Cusi Wasi. My 
new son-in-law asks me to planta Weeping Red Jade Crab apple 
tree for him like the one I planted for my son Blake, dead of AIDS 
at twenty five. This desire of my son-in-law who affiliates me to 
the world of Isreal worries me. He shall not have a Weeping Red 
Jade Crab apple tree, not from me. As always this spring of 1993, 
the spiders envelope Cusi Wasi in cobwebs as he ponders other 
choices. 

My oldest child is stone and my youngest. I sought stone in 
the middle child. I found sand and fought sand. It was not inme 
not to look for stone. Even sand, I thought, had once been stone. 
Even when I feel like shattered and scattered stone, I never feel 
like sand, 

It was impossible to change Blake, for whereas we could be 
broken up, he could not be. Whereas we suffered immutable 
changes, he greeted incessant shift. Krupp’s enormous crusher 
that crushed stones up at the mill was itself animate stone 
running on stone fuel. But Blake was neither crusher nor sower. 
Blake span. 

Roger Rasnake in ‘‘Images of Resistance,’’ preserves an 
origin myth of Bolivia: ““Tyusninchis and the Chullpas 

The first world was a world of darkness. The people, called 
Chullpas, planted their fields and harvested their crops in 
darkness. Their crops were rocks, not the food crops of today. 
And their ‘master,’ their god [Amunku], was the moon. They 
lived in a world illuminated only by moonlight. It was to the 
moon that they made their offerings. The Chullpas had towns, 
the way we have Potosi; they had towns [and nations?].’’" 

The people were powerful stones, sinchi; their crops were 
hard. Their dead are dead. ‘“What are you doing there?’” one 
man shouts and an ill-tempered sort (machu machu runa), 
shouts back, ‘“‘What’s it look like I’m doing? I’m planting 
rocks,” (Rasnake 144). 


My rocks have little ill-temper, so alimentary are they. 
Tiwanacu is close to them, its monoliths huge and stiff: 

“*There, at an altitude of 13,000 feet, on a cold and wind- 
swept plain, one finds scattered over the ground a collection of 
megalithic monuments that are among the most imposing of 
pre-Columbian America. ... for it is at Tiahuanaco that the 
supreme god Viracocha is supposed to have created men after 
statues he had already carved in stone.’’" 

These great statues, Métraux says, these huge stiff stone 
figures of the ancestors, are called chachapoyas. Chay-ché. 


“Sacha Runa Biosphere’’’*>ROCKS: TRANSFORMA- 
TIONAL SUBSTANCES 

A rock or a stone, rumi, is regarded as a transformational 
substance. Just as ayahuasca and huanduj provide domain- 
spanning visions of other realities, rocks and stones bottle up 
and release animistic substances which provide the transforma- 
tions between statics and dynamics, between continuity and 
change. A stone which has been polished, by ancient peoples or 
by water action in a river, containsa soul, and is according called 
aya rumi, soul stone. An aya rumi is like a flower bud, a hard, 
silent enclosure which, when opening, brings to itself insects 
and birds with their continuous noise and motion. The aya rumi 
may change itself into a large toad with a poisonous spine, 
tulumba. The tulumba sings an owl-like song every evening, 
bringing constant reinforcement to the concept of the ubiquity 
of souls. 

All stones have the power to contain ancient souls, and the 
link between large enduring rocks and tree trunks that span 
centuries is readily made by the Canelos Quichua. Sometimes 
Nunghui and Amasange together are known as rucu chitus, an 
ancient, permanently rooted, tree trunks. Rocks with petroglyphs, 
which are fairly rare but do exist in Canelos Quichua territory, 
are called by the same name. When such carved rocks are 
discovered, women study the designs very intensively. In their 
dreams, and through huanduj trances with the Manga allpa 
mama, they intensify the symbolism and understanding of such 
study so that they can replicate such ancient soul carvings in 
contemporary pottery design. The Chagra mama also gives 
stones to women. Among the Canelos Quichua these are black, 
and come from the ‘stomach’ of the manioc pig. Such a stone 
is called Lumu mama, manioc mother. Women use these stones 
to maintain contact with Nunghui, to take their songs to her, to 
protect the chagra against marauding animals, and to make the 
manioc grow. 

Men, by contrast, acquire stones from Amasange to attract 
animals, to understand their ways, and to have good fortune in 
hunting. They also find stones with special souls and spirits 
inside, some of which they keep for hunting and other magical 
skills, and some of which--those ‘too hot to handle’--they pass 
on to more skilled and powerful shamans.’ 

Whitten’s moving power of condensation shows him to bea 
mountain-man rock-master. Lawrence Sullivan paraphrases 
this in Icanchu’s Drum: 

“*The manner in which Canelos Quichua describe this idea 
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of power-in-containment is quite different. For the Canelos 
Quichua, rocks (rumi) contain transformative substances, A 
rock is called a ‘flower-bud,’ (tutu) because it is a hard and silent 
soul-enclosure. All rocks and stones possess the power to enclose 
ancient souls,’ 139. 

Whitten again: ‘‘Stones, as transformational substances, are 
especially important in the pottery tradition. All of the colors 
used in the pottery are derived from either clay or rock. The 
Canelos Quichua make the distinction between these two sub- 
stances, allpa and rumi, in terms of color change. For example, 
a white clay which, when fired, turns to black on the pot or bowl 
is classed as rumi, while a white clay which remains white when 
fired is allpa.’’43 

Bolivian mud, the feces of crone earth, is surrounded by 
mountains so rich in ore that when lightning strikes, it skips from 
mountain top to mountain top and leaves peaks haloed in fire, 
obscure allegory of elements, mountains as fired pots. 

‘*How can a skull ‘protect’ a storehouse?’’ Catherine Allen 
asks. ‘‘A partial answer lies in other objects also said to khuyay. 
Among them are small stone power objects representing domes- 


tic animals, which have been handed down from generation to 
generation, and carved stone tablets that stand for the household 
with its stores and livestock. These enqas, also called enqaychus 
and illas, are brought out from their hiding place in the 
storeroom on the eves of Carnival week, August First, and the 
Feast of Saint John (24 June), when the Runakuna chew coca 
and drink libations of trago or chicha. The personal istrilla, 
too, emerges from hiding on these occasions. All ofthese objects 
are described lovingly as kkuyaqkuna, caring protectors, and 
as kawsaqkuna, living ones (from kawsay, to live). They are 
the source of the health and fertility of the livestock, the crops, 
and the family members themselves. 

Cuzco’s archaeological museum houses numerous beauti- 
fully carved Incaic enqas. My friends from Songqo were greatly 
impressed and disturbed by the sight of them, as they walked 
past case after case of kawsaqkuna. At one point, Basilia 
stopped in front ofa large carved penis and remarked, ‘Kawsaq 


Tasna best represents for me ‘‘pedregal"’ stony terrain. 
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kikin! (‘The living one itself!) Her comment, implying that the 
illas’ protective and living power is a kind of sexual potency, 
amplifies the word’s meaning an intense concentration of light: 
vivifying energy originating in Father God. 

... Creatures of the past, the ancestral dead store the potential 
for Sonqo’s future 

[for the heart’s future, for the future of the village, for the 

future of the earth]. 

They are a subterranean aspect of the sami, the flow of life 
manifested openly in water and light.’’'® 

When Basilia paused in front of a large carved penis and 
remarked, ‘Kawsaq kikin!’ (“The living onc itself!’)’’, oh what 
a tale hangs therefrom. Stone sex. Semantically saturate, 
polyvocal infinition, on the one hand. 

On the other 

The exact rock where ... inexactnesses 

Would discover, at last, the view toward which they had 
edged ....!7 

Flag Stones 

My mother did not want to bear children. Nevertheless, she 
had her fallopian tubes blown twice so that she could conceive 
and she gave birth to myself first and then to Paul. Having 


produced a male and a female offspring for my father, she 
considered her duties as a mother-bearer over. But chance ruled 
otherwise. One day, she leaned against the gate of the upstairs 
patio. The gate had not been secured and so she tumbled down 
the stairs to the flagstones below. The blow behind the blow was 
that unbeknownst to her, her Fallopian tubes had been blown. 
For the next four months, she bemoaned the early coming on of 
the change of life. In 1945, Benjamin, the last of the tribe, was 
born with the dropping of the first atomic bomb. 

I missed your train of thought, my friend said to me, when she 
noticed I had been away. 

Forgive me 

if when I want to tell my life 

it’s soil that I recount. 

Such is the earth. 

When it grows in your blood, 

You grow. 

When it dies in your blood, 

Your die. 

Pablo Neruda, And Yet 

Forgive me, if, when I want to tell my life, it’s stones I 

recount. 
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BELIZE 


HANDBOOK 


BELIZE 


HANDBOOK 


SECOND EDITION 


July 1993 Publication 
$13.95, 201 pages, 25 maps 


Available through 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
EXPLORER CLUB 
CATALOG 


or from 


MOON PUBLICATIONS 
(800) 345-5473 
P.O. Box 3040 
Chico, CA 95927 USA 


Ask for 
Moon Publications’ 
free newsletter, 
Travel Matters. 


Discount Airfares 


® Low Prices e Group Discounts 
Tour Packages e Cruises 
e Special Interest 


Odyssey Travel 
1-800-395-5955 


9 AM-SPM Mountain Time 
Monday - Friday 


* individual Teaching 
* Flexible Schedules 


SPANISH SCHOOL 
THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...!! 


* We are Professionals 
*Se signup today 


ADDRESS:CARRION 300 Y PLAZA PHONE-FAX 005932 / 547 - 090 
P.O.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO - ECUADOR 


Its A Jungle 


i Out There, 
HF Let's Keep It That Way! 


Jatun Sacha Biological Station, founded in 1986, is a center 
for field research and education in the tropical rainforest 
region of the upper Rio Napo in Amazonian Ecuador. 

Los Amigos de Jatun Sacha is a non-profit organization 
founded in 1993. Our goal is to help fund the acquisition of 
rapidly depleting rainforest in order to add to the reserve 
and provide adequate, representative sample of Tropical Wet 
Forest. 


Please support Jatun Sacha by becoming a member of Los Amigos 
de Jatun Sacha. 


Address 
: ees CASS Zip 
$110-Friend(1 acre) $50 - Supporter $20 - Member 
Send checks/money orders to Los Amigos de Jatun Sacha: 
540 Sussex Dr., Janesville, WI 53546 USA 


LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


(202) 223-7000 
#2 ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 
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VANISHING WORLDS 


of South & Central America : 
Largest program anywhere of “Classic & Unusual" V3 

Nature & Culture Programs, Eco-Tours, Hiking cg 
Oh 


and other adventures, Since 1965. yin 


AFFORDABLE GROUP or INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL FORUM INT'L 

° A a5 ne Ri TEL: 510-671-2993 

FAX: 510-946-1500 

Antarctica, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Belize | 91 Gregory Lane, Ste, 21 
—Special 1994 Eclipse Program— Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


Canopy Exploration 
in the Peruvian Amazon 


aaa an exciting new way to 
explore the Amazon rainforest. Ascend 
high into the jungle treetops with the use 
of rope systems specially designed for 
canopy movement. 

+ Hike through lush jungle * Canoe remote 
tributaries * Discover exotic wildlife 

Join our experienced naturalist guides 


for high adventure. E * c 


Group rates avail. “ie 
1-800-400-2609 expeditions 


P. O. Box 49724, Atlanta, GA 30359 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 

of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean °% 

to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan* 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 
Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Lost WORLD ADVENTURES 
1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 


1-800-999-0558 


Ecotourism - Adventure 
pirec ws AD OR Jungle-Mountains-Rivers-Beaches 
To EC 


AND ITS GALAPAGOS IsLANDS 


WORLD CLASS SERVICE *WORLD CLASS TERMINAL WORLD CLASS AIRPLANES 


NEW A 310 - 300 
EVERY WEDNESDAY - FRIDAY - SATURDAY - SUNDAY 


NYC Departure one hour earlier until Apr 4, 1993 GYE/UIO Departure one hour later until Apr 4, 1993 


jvew york -cuavaqui.| a1:4seM | sam | ensot | Jqurro -cuavaguit | 11:00am | 11:35 am] e102 | 
juavaqui.-guro _|_s30am_| 61sam [nso | fovavaqui.-new york | 1:00PM | 6:00 rem] extte | 


*Operates from British Airways Terminal at JFK 


Please call: MIAMI 1-(800) 82 SAETA; (305) 477-2104 - NEW YORK (212) 302-0004 
SAETA AIRLINES: NEW YORKe MIAMI¢ GUAYAQUILe QUITO* CUENCA* GALAPAGOS 
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The Truth About Phoning Home 

Ecuador's long-distannce calling rates are 
high enough to make letter writers out ofeven 
the least creative and most time-constrained. 
A 20-minute chat with someone in the United 
States, for example, can cost as much as a 
month of almuerzos or a couple of tanks of 
gasoline -- at the new gallon price. 

To begin with, it is almost impossible to 
decipher the various rates and types of calls. 
For one price, you can phone direct from one 
of the EMETEL or IETEL offices. For an- 
other rate plus a service charge, you can reach 
an AT&T, MCI or Spring operator, who will 
place international calling card or collect 
calls. Or you can have someone call you from 
abroad, again fora different price-per-minute. 
The day of the week and time of day can also 
affect the rates. 

Therefore, when it comes to phoning over- 
seas, most people rely on rumors. Depending 
on whom you talk to, collect or direct is 
cheaper, morning is better than afternoon and 
so on. With a little digging, we were able to 
unearth the truth about calling the U.S. -- for 
the time being, that is. Like Ecuador's gaso- 
line prices, the long distance rates are sure to 
climb. Rates to Europe and other continents 
will, of course, vary from rates to the U.S. But 
from the following price list you can decide 
which type of call is cheapest and when is the 
best time to make it. 

Also, because of the competition between 
such feisty giants as AT&T, MCI and Sprint, 
rates tend to change as often as the sophisti- 
cated adcampaigns each sideswipes you with, 
so double-check the prices quoted here before 
you sign on any dotted line. 

First the rates themselves, then a chart (all 
prices are quoted in U.S. dollars) 

- Logan Ward 


EMETEL 


Direct to the U.S. from an EMTEL Telecommunications Office 
Fixed rate of $2.30 per minute with a three-minute minimum 


MCI direct to the U.S. from Ecuador: 170 (800-950-5555, in the U.S.) 


Direct from U.S. to Ecuador 

Midnight-7am: $1.54 Ist minute, $.85 each additional minute 
Jam - 4pm: $1.90 1st minute, $1.06 each additional minute 

4pm - Midnight: $2.38 Ist minute, $1.25 each additional minute 
From Ecuador to U.S. 

Calling card charge: $2.00 

Collect call charge: $5.50 

Fixed rate of $2.49 Ist minute, $1.32 each additional minute 
“Around the World’’ Program 

20% off all international calls originating from the U.S. 

Service charge: $3.00 per month 

To Ecuador, for example: 

5pm - 8am on weekdays, 24 hours on weekends: $.86 per minute 
8am - 5pm on weekdays: $1.11 per minute 

NOTE: With MCl's Friends and Family discount you can get an additional 
20% off calls to two specific numbers 


AT&T USA direct from Ecuador: 119 (800-874-4000 in the U.S.) 


Direct from U.S. to Ecuador 

Midnight - 7am: $1.55 Ist minute, $.85 each additional minute 
Tam - 4pm: $1.91 Ist minute, $1.06 each additional minute 
4pm - Midnight: $2.39 1st minute, $1.25 each additional minute 
From Ecuador to U.S. 

Calling card charge: $2.50. Collect call charge: $5.75 

Fixed rate of $2.59 Ist minute, $1.37 each additional minute 
Reach Out World Program 

20% savings off all international calls originating in the U.S. 
Service charge: $3.00 per month 

To Ecuador, for example: 

5pm - 8am on weekdays, 24 hours on weekends: $.87 per minute 
8am - 5pm on weekdays: $1.18 per minute 


Sprint direct to the U.S. from Ecuador: 171 (800-THE MOST, in the 
US.) 


Direct from U.S. to Ecuador 

Midnight - 7am: $1.55 Ist minute, $.85 each additional minute 
7am - 4pm: $1.91 Ist minute, $1.06 each additional minute 
4pm - Midnight: $2.39 1st minute, $1.25 each additional minute 
From Ecuador to U.S. 

Calling card charge: $2.00 

Collect call not possible 

Fixed rate of $2.48 Ist minute, $1.32 each additional minute 

The Most Worldwide Program 

20% savings off international calls originating in the U.S. 
Service charge: $3.00 per month 

To Ecuador, for example: 

7pm - 7am: flat rate of $.86 per minute 

7am - 7pm: flat rate of $1.15 per minute 

NOTE: Like MCI, Sprint offers an additional 20% savings on calls to two 
specific numbers. 
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A Closer Look at a 20-Minute Call 


Type of Service 12pm-7am 7am-4pm 4pm-Midnight 
MCI: Direct from U.S. to Ecuador $17.69 $22.04 $26.13 
AT&T: Direct from U.S. to Ecuador $17.70 $22.05 $26.14 
Sprint: Direct from U.S. to Ecuador $17.70 $22.05 $26.14 
MCI: Calling card from Ecuador to U.S. $29.57 (same all hours) 
AT&T: Calling card from Ecuador to U.S. $31.12 (same all hours) 
Sprint: Calling card from Ecuador to U.S. $29.56 (same all hours) 
MCI: Collect from Ecuadoor to U.S. $33.07 (same all hours) 
AT&T: Collect from Ecuador to U.S. $34.37 (same all hours) 
From EMETEL to the U.S. $46.00 (same all hours) 
5pm-8am weekdays 
(24 hours on weekends) 8am-Spm 
MCI: Around the World Program* $17.20 $22.20 
AT&T: Reach Out World Program* $17.40 $23.60 
7pm-7am 7am-7pm 
Sprint: The Most Worldwide Program* $17.20 $23.00 


*Good only for calls originating in the U.S. 


—— a a ES 


The Carretera Austral 

With regard to the Carretera Austral 
in southern Chile, I've just returned from 
driving most of it -- a winter trip which 
took me into some of the most exciting, 
dramatic terrain I've ever seen. 

It runs, theoretically, from Puerto 
Montt to just south of Cochrane, some 
600 miles. They're working on it below 
that. Contrary to some reports, it does not 
yet arrive at Villa O'Higgins. 

Again, contrary to some reports, only 
Avis (off-again-on-again) and the Auto- 
mobile Club of Chile have offices in both 
Puerto Montt and in Coyhaique to the 
south, which requires getting a rented 
vehicle back from the south if you don't 
want to drive it yourself. This is quite 
expensive, but it can be done. Also, four- 
wheel drive rental vehicles are few and 
sometimes hard to arrange. Note: it's 
certainly necessary in the winter, but 
probably not in the summer. 


Few in Puerto Montt have much AC- 
CURATE information on the highway. It 
involves at least two automobile ferry 
crossings and the schedule can be irregu- 
lar during the winter (it is more regular 
during the summer) so much time can be 
spent waiting. 

The first of the complicaciones one 
runs into is about 130 Km south of Puerto 
Montt. It seems the road is closed there, 
has been for some time and may well 
remain so. During the summer, there is 
apparently ferry service from Hornopiren, 
north of the landslide closure, to the 
south side, where you resume the high- 
way. During the winter, there is no such 
crossing, and one must turn back and 
start again in Puerto Montt. In 
Hornopiren, there's the Hotel Hornopiren 
and the Hotel Holliday Country; about 
$15 double. I prefer Hotel Hornopiren; 
more atmosphere. 

Back in Puerto Montt, you've got to 


find ferry service down either to Chaiten 
or Puerto Chacabuco. Not too hard to do 
in Puerto Montt. I recommend Monica 
Carrasco at Turismo Pacifico for arrange- 
ments, also Hotel Viento Sur on the hill 
above town; about $75 double. 

To the south, Coyhaique is the only 
community of any substance. From there 
south it's over some more Andes; tre- 
mendous beauty, very icy, snowy and 
rainy during winter but generally pass- 
able with caution. You're talking about 
perhaps 12 vehicles a day in this area. 

-David B. Goldman 


Residencial Sorata 
Sorata, Bolivia 


Beautiful historic hotel 
good place to base for climbing, 
trekking and biking. On the Square. 
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Ear Today, Gone Tomorrow 

Members, we don't want you 
to get the wrong idea. The South 
American Explorers Club is re- 
nown as a scrious, educational 
and scientific organization. We 
have no wish to take on the tab- 
loids, stoop to cheap sensation- 
alism or wallow in sex, smut and 
scandal for the titillation of the 
masses. Readers of the South 
American Explorer will not have 
to be told that a publication that 
runs articles on Global Position- 
ing Systems and Indigenous 
Housing in Ecuador maintains 
the lowest of low profiles. Need- 
less to say, given its eclectic con- 
tent, demographic studies bear 
out that the S4E is read by an elite, 
informed, even academic audience. Ob- 
viously, it is nota magazine you will find 
at the checkout counter of your local 
supermarket. 

If further proof were needed, we 
would name the leading scientists and 
other notables among ourillustrious mem- 
bership. Alas, under the grisly circum- 
stances, it is perhaps best for now that we 
respect their anonymity until this whole 
sordid affair blows over. In fact, we 
wouldn't bring it up at all were it not for 
pressing financial concerns that may force 
the Club to establish a SAEC Legal De- 
fense Fund. 

Why? Needless to say, once you have 
been acquainted with the unsavory de- 
tails of this matter, you'll understand our 
reticence, even our initial desire, to hush 
up the whole affair. Well, it's too late for 
that. Indeed, it's only a matter of time 
before the grosser details are splashed in 
headlines across the country and abroad. 
Already lucrative offers have been made 
to Susan and Marianne to peddle their 
versions of the story, with a bonus if they 
sneak a photographer into the cat barn 
for a few quick shots of the scene. 

What's it all about? The ear. The very 
same ear pictured on the right, published 
here for the first time -- the ear behind 
this whole distasteful case. 

Of course, if we hadn't decided to sell 
back issues for a buck apiece, the ear 
would probably right now be in the cat 
barn, all unbeknownst to the staff at the 


yj 


SAEC. Incidentally, as a new reader, 
you might not know that the cat barn is 
an outbuilding where we store back is- 
sues. It's behind the house and is called 
the cat barn because some previous 
owner raised cats there. Anyway, on 
May 27th, while looking for back issues 
ordered by member, Jake , the 
horrified Founder discovered an ear ly- 
ing atop a bundle of Issues #14. 

Oh, if we had only foreseen then the 
furor that can arise over a simple body 
part. We wouldn't have called in the 
police at all, but simply flipped the ear 
over the fence and into the stream behind 
the house. How simple. The ear would, 
right now, be reposing in the depths of 
Lake Cayuga and the Club would have 
no need of a SAEC Legal Defense Fund. 

Issue #37 a little late? No wonder. 
You try explaining an ear to Detective 
Harry Membrane of the Ithaca Police 
Force. Try editing a magazine with a 
pack of baying bloodhounds sniffing 
around the Club or getting work done 
with local reporters sticking their foot in 
the door. No big deal? The next time you 
discover an ear, you'll know what we 
mean. 

Would you believe it? Already, the 
ear has cost the Club an arm and a leg. 
Just the preliminarly forensic analysis. 
That was nothing compared to finding 
someone to recreate the head from which 
the ear was lopped. You probably never 
thought about it but an ear is not a lot to 
go on, It takes a real expert to create a 


whole head from a single ear. 

Still, we're now reasonably 
certain that the ear belonged to 
a blond, Caucasian female, be- 
tween 23 and 29. Furthermore, 
judging from the startling wax 
accretions in the auditory canal, 
it can be stated with authority 
that we are dealing with a 
woman not overly obsessed with 
aural hygiene. DNA and further 
expensive tests are currently in 
the works. 

Now members, we need not 
point out that Ithaca is a small 
town. An ear hasn't been found 
in Ithaca Township since 1904, 
when not one but two ears turned 
up ina bird house, giving rise to 
the celebrated case of Olson vs Ithaca. 
Well, we all know what happened to 
Olson. This must NOT be allowed to 
happen to the Founder of the SAEC -- 
hence the urgent need for the aforemen- 
tioned SAEC Legal Defense Fund. 


As the Club girds its loins for the trials 
to come, trust in the Founder's innocence 
remains unshaken. Dark days may loom 
ahead but in the end the truth will out. 
Until then, rest assured, that some day, 
when this is all over, the world will know 
that there is some perfecly reasonable 
explanation of how the ear got in the cat 
barn. 

In the grim days ahead, however, the 
Club will have to deal with the harsh glare 
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Amazon Expedition 


‘*Project Piaba’’ A 15-day 
expediton, by boat, up the Rio Negro 
to study the sustainable use of orna- 
mental fish. The expedition will travel 
as far as Barcellos, exploring tribu- 
taries of the Rio Negro and Branco 
with forays by canoe into flooded 
forests. Object - to gather data for 
long-term ornamental fish research 
project. Maximum 12 participants, 
one group leader, the noted Prof of 
Ichthyology, Dr. Ning Labbish Chao. 

For more information on cost, etc. 
contact: Senior Aquarist at New En- 
gland Aquarium - Scott Dowd, 
(617) 739-6430. 


THE LIMA TIMES 


Every week... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite B-6 
Lima 18, Peru. 

Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 


LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


@ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE), 

@ INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS, 

@ FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES, 

® REASONABLE RATES. 

® EXCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES. 

@ PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL FESTIVITIES. 

@ YOU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN, 
ECUADORIAN FAMILY. 

® START AS SOON AS YOU WISH. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 


lralia 169 and Eloy Alfaro 
Phone: 5932/545818 P.O. Box 21-373 
Fax: 5932/446250 Quito-Ecuador 


of publicity, whispered inuendos, bra- 
zen slander and who knows what all. 
There are trial preparations to consider 
and, of more immediate concern, money 
for the security guards to club Ithaca 
rednecks and rough up any neighborly 
lynch mob. Raising bail? Change of 
venue? The Club must be ready for all 
this and more. We're looking at legal 
expenses in the six figures. 

Ithaca cops are working on three hy- 
potheses, none of which bode well for the 
Founder. 1) The victim is alive but miss- 
ing an ear. 2) The victim was alive when 
the ear was sliced off but is now dead. 
3) The victim was dead when the ear was 
severed and is still dead. 

Whatever the outcome of the investi- 
gation, if the severed ear can be pinned 
on the Founder (not literally, of course), 
we're talking FELONY. 

Members, we can't stress the awful- 
ness of the situation enough. All it takes 
is one kangaroo court, a spiteful jury, 
and, whoops, there's the Founder of the 
South American Explorers Club in 
chains, on his way to the Big House. Yes, 
the joint, the pen, the slammer! And it 
wouldn't end there. Think about this. 
While no longer in his prime, the Founder 
is still considered, by many, tobe comely, 
and undeniably attractive to the sex- 
starved thugs and miscreants that in- 
habit penitentiaries. Physical assault and 
worse isa distinct and disgusting possi- 
bility. 

Members. Send money. 

Should you make your check out to 
the SAEC Legal Defense Fund? Ah, no. 
Not yet. For now, large checks should be 
made out to the South American Explor- 
ers Club. Of course we will use the 
money for legal expenses where appro- 
priate, but during this time of turmoil 
and uncertainty, we'd like to retain a free 
hand to utilize the funds where we deem 
best. This, depending on how things turn 
out, might not be strictly for legal ex- 
penses. For instance, we may have to 
take out a hostile witness, fix this or that, 
or, ina worst-case scenario, hastily move 
the entire Club to Brazil. 

The South American Explorers Club 
is fortunate. We find it reassuring that 
members have always come through in 
the Club's hour of need and we'd like to 


take this opportunity to thank those 
members who, even before the ear, gen- 
erously supported their Club by becom- 
ing Conributing, Supporting, Life and 
Afterlife members. Our special thanks 
to each of the following: 
Contributing 

Eddy Ancinas, Glenn Austerfield, 
Sharon Bliss, Mason E. Byles, Leon 
Cejas, Robert D. Daniels, David & 
Audrey Fielding, Stephen Frischmuth, 
David Hunt, Chris I. Lizza, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Marshall, David G. McIntyre, Den- 
nis J. Messa, James P. O'Flarity, D. 
Gerald O'Reilly, Pan American Ed. Foun- 
dation, Arthur & Elizabeth Pluim, Joe 
Richardson, II, Sybil Rogert 
Supporting 

Lacey A. Gude, Sidney Johnson, 
Suzanne Merithew, Markien Rongen 
After Life 

John Davidge, Steve Ryland 


TrueTales from the 


Quito Clubhouse 


It was an especially busy day at the 
Quito office. Backpackers hungry for 
travel tips crowded the desks, while 
Melanie, Heather and the Club's British 
part-timer, Damaris, did their best to 
answer questions. (Logan was in the 
back updating trip reports, lest you begin 
to worry about his work ethic.) The phone 
rang, and Damaris answered. More trav- 
elers, with more questions. 

“‘We're headed to Peru,”’ said the 
voice. “‘What's the best way to get from 
Lima to Cuzco?”’ 

Damaris pressed the phone to her 
palm and quickly turned to Melanie, two- 
time hiker of the Inca Trail. 

“*Hey, Mel,’’ said Damaris. ‘‘ What's 
the best way to get from Lima to Cuzco?”’ 

“*Arethey ina hurry?’’ Melanie asked 
back, amid the commotion of the Club. 

Without missing a beat, Damaris was 
back on the phone. ‘‘Take the bus that 
goes through Arena Urri,”’ she said, 
rolling her r's to correct what she thought 
was Melanie's poor pronunciation. 

Needless to say, we have yet to receive 
a trip report about Arena Urri. 

- Manager, Quito Clubhouse 
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Back Issues of the South 
American Explorer still a 
mind-boggling one buck. 
See Issue #36 for listing 
of stories in each issue. 
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ADVENTURE TRAVEL 
AT ITS BEST 


“Looking for adventure? TE, En. pair 


Look no further than from Baja to eee Larry 


wilderness travel spots in 


Rice's latest adventure travelogue reveals the very best 


LEARN SPANISH 


AHA! 

e 

@ SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
TRAVELLERS 

@ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 

e@ FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES 

@ START AT ANY TIME 

@ ACCOMODATION WITH NICE 


Latin America.” 
—Don Montague, president, BAJ 
South American Explorers Club aF 
N . 
lm Available 
ay year local 
EXPLORE THE UNEXPLORED guldoor stor, or cal 
er’ blishi 
with 1-800-992-2908 
INKA-RAY Adventures | 
We offer unique and varied programs to nature enthus!- Se 
asts of all ages and nationalities; custom-taliored high 
Andean treks, exotic bird watching expeditions, trips to a BAJA TO PATAGONIA 
Jungle camp on the Rio Chapare for white water rafting, to Latin American Adventures 
femote Inca indian villages, and to warm mineral springs. Larry Rice 
ISBN 1-55591-113-7 
For Brochure or additional information, jeteone content b/w photos, maps, 320 pgs. 
Cochebamba, Boll: paperback, $15.95 
Fulcrum Publishing. 


_ Indiana Street, Suite 350, — CO 80401-5093 


ECUADORIAN FAMILIES, IF YOU 
PREFER 

e@ WE HAVE ALL THE INFORMATION 
AND HELP YOU NEED, TREKKINGS, 
MOUNTAIN BIKE. 


WE ARE PIONEERS IN ECUADOR 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL EQUINOCCIAL 


AV. AMAZONAS 1429 Y COLON, ED. 
ESPANA, OFC, 32 - 3rd FLOOR 
PHONE & FAX (593-2) 529-460 

QUITO - ECUADOR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN: 
GERMANY: IRENE SCHMITT PHONE (06105) 43436 
SWITZERLAND: SYLVIA SCHEIDEGGER 


PHONE (031) 9915847 
DENMARK: ELISA BUUS PHO & FAX (4542) 317783 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms wprivate bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Lima: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Fax: 328866 
Cusco: Plateros 365 
Tel: 235342 


LEARN SPANISH! 


In Quito - Ecuador 


INSTITUTO SUPERIOR 
DE ESPANOL 


INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 


Ulloa 220 and Jerénimo 
Carrién 

P.O. Box: 17-03-00490 Phone: (593-2) 230-701 
Quito - Ecuador Fax :(593-2) 568-664 


These wonderful books were written by world-famous ace-photographer Victor Englebert and 
are available through the South American Explorers Club. 


Vibrant Colombia 


Limited quantity. Handsome book 
of photographs of the Lost City, the 
Sierra Nevada, Boyaca and more. 
Hardcover 

$36[Members$34.50] Item #297 


Colombia 


Limited quantity. A beautiful picture 
book of the geography, the people, colo- 
nial cities, the countryside and culture. 
Hardcover with handsome book sleeve. 
Spanish text with separate English trans- 
lation. 

$40[Members $35.00] Item #123 


Magical Moments 
Highlights of a Colombian Journey 


Limited quantity. Glorious photo- 
graphs of the Colombian Coast, 
Gorgona Island, the Andes, jungle, 
the Atrato River, and the Noanama 
Indians. 

$24{[Members $22.00} Item#330 


If you don't buy these wonderful books, we might not get any more great cover photos (See Issue #35). P&H $5.50 
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DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 
of Rattlesnakes and Men 
A book about the life history and ecology of the eastern diamondback 
rattlesnake by Tallahassee naturalist, Dr. Bruce Means. 


The Author is seeking subscriptions ($25), for which you or your 
gift designee will receive a $20 coupon to be applied toward the 
purchase of the book to be published in 1994 and a prepublication 
(8x10, about 20 pgs) including 8 selected chapters already written 
& illustrated with pen & ink drawings. 

For information write Coastal Plains Institute, 1313 N. Duval St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 or phone 681-6208. 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 
A Publication of Lima Editora SA 


Tel: 440815/443849 


ECUADOR SI ! 


The _ Academia Lotinoamerioana wks ade Let's design your 
"Academia | fhe. sky" pte unforgettable escape 
to and ANDEAN TOURS 
experience the fascination oft he Andes, 
the Galapagos Islands, the raln forest DISCOVER THE DESERT, ees 


thrill of learming a_ fore 
language in a_ completely Latin 
meron atmosphere 


ANDES & AMAZON ! 


* Paracas, Nazca & Inka archaelogy 

* Amazon river & Inka trail 
adventures 

* Manu, Amazon, Paracas Ecology 

* Ocean Pacific surfing & fishing 

* Live Folkclore & music 

* Unique Gastronomy 


GA ARAPAC 
PAW w 


ee 


See nature as you've never seen 
it before. Cruise the Galapagos 
Islands on one of our elegant 
yachts: Eric, Flamingo, Letty 

and Sea Cloud. 


grammar 


fart ng oe win 2, Fouacoran 
lam vin m personal ins lo 
ite syle and culfural aspects of f the 


robe ik ye 
demia Is located In a qulet, 
tesidential area, If has 
. sunny classrooms with 
green area and a vista of surrounding 
mountains. 
You have the choice to decide the 
best for youl! 

Suzanne S. Bell 
Admissions Representative U.S. 
2454 Barcelona Drive 
Sandy, UT. 84093 
Tel: (801) 944-8616 


For more information on a complete and 
personalized service for FIT'S and groups 
write us or call to : 


Schell 319 Office 304 Miraflores, 


Lima 18, Peru 
Fax (5114) 456097 = : (5114) 478430 


1-800-633-7972 
7200 Corporate Center Drive 
Suite 404, Miami, Florida 33126 
Phone (305) 592-2294 
Fax (305) 592-6394 


ALI SHUNGU 


HOTEL RESTAURANT 
A Secure & Comfortable Refuge 
with Beautiful Mountain Views & 
Friendly Service, Just 4 Blocks From the 
Indian Market 
ve ve ve 
Gourmet Vegetarian Dishes / Excellent Meats 
24 Hour HOT WATER / Orthopedic Mattresses 
Breakfast & Classical Music 
Vireplace / Garden / Patio 
Live Folklore Music / Book Exchange 
Tour Information 
Oe Ue Ne 
Calle QUITO con QUIROGA 06-920750 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR 


Blankets, plaids and 
bedcovers of pure wool 


hilana all sizes available 


Av. 6 de Diciembre 1921 
y Baquerizo 

(cerca teatro Fenix) 
Tel: 501693 - 542137 
Casilla 17 - 07 = 8813 
Quito, Ecuador. 
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Dear Club, 

In their useful article on the 
Global Positioning System, Jim 
and Sally Lux manage to perpetu- 
ate the Black Legend, while ex- 
plaining how to figure out where 
youare, practically anywhere. The 
Black Legend springs from the 
negative political propaganda 
Protestant Elizabethan ministers 
disseminated so well that many of 
their anti-Spanish, anti-Mediter- 
ranean, and anti-Catholic slurs 
remain with us to this day. 

“*Some of the original users of 
this high technology [charts and 
the magnetic compass] were prob- 
ably accused of witchcraft, burned at the 
stake, or at least required to answer some 
distinctly unfriendly inquisitors.’’ The 
facts are these: the magnetic compass 
was used to guide sailors in the Mediter- 
ranean by the 12th century. Portolanos, 
or manuscript pilots' books, existed then, 
too, and by the end of the century 
portolano charts offered guides to bear- 
ings. In the 14th century, Catalonia was 
a prominent chart-making area, while in 
the next century ascendancy passed to 
Portugal where the famous prince, Henry 
the Navigator, devoted his life to spon- 
soring the exploration and documenta- 
tion of the west coast of Africa. The end 
of the 15th century saw the successful 
voyages of Vasco da Gama to India and 
Columbus to the West Indies. Both cap- 
tains carried charts and compass, as well 
as other navigational instruments. 
Mapmaking continued to flourish in the 
16th century and some of the portolano 
charts from that era survive in the great 
libraries of both Europe and the US. 
Mapmaking, ofcourse, also flourished in 
the northern, Protestant countries in the 
years after the European and African 
discovery of America. The history of the 
compass is less well-documented. How- 
ever, the first person to write a treatise 
upon the device was the 13th century 
Franciscan friar, Roger Bacon. Many 
reliable facts about early navigational 
aids can be found in the readily available 
reference classic, The Oxford Compan- 
ion to Ships and the Sea, edited by Peter 
Kemp. 


LETTERS 


Jim and Sally give archaeologists a 
piece of really bad advice when they tell 
them to take note that industrial GPS 
receivers “‘can provide accuracies to 
millimeters’’ and write that ‘‘these 
boxes...can save an immense amount of 
time in mapping a complex site.’ Don't 
waste $5000 or so ofyour hard-won grant 
money to buy accuracy you won't even be 
able to depict on those site maps. If an 
archaeologist is using a 1:1000 scale to 
plan a site, then one centimeter on the 
plan is, of course, equal to ten meters on 
the ground. Five millimeters on the plan 
are equal to five meters on the ground. 
Half a millimeter is, therefore, equal to 
half. meter on the ground. This is equal 
to the width of the line of a 0.5 mechani- 
cal lead pencil. Therefore, one cannot 
depict the edge of a wall or other feature 
more accurately than half a meter or so. 
It follows, then, that millimeter accuracy 
is not useful to archaeologists. Vince 
Lee's work (SAE 22, 27, 30) provides a 
good example of the realistic accuracy 
that fieldworkers can emulate. 

- Monica Barnes, David Fleming 


Dear Club, 

Memo to Loren Alexander McIntyre: 
Oh, Mac, Mac! Your eagerness to de- 
bunk the, er, bunkers is commendable 
but how unfair of you to quote my incor- 
rect note about the flow of the Casiquiare 
on the ancient 1982 two-sheet map of 
South America. You know perfectly well 
that that publication is long out-of-print, 
that its negs have been shredded and its 


plates broken up so as never to be 
seen again in the world. You also 
know that a correct information 
text block was included on the 
Amazon Basin title (1990) as well 
as on the recent second edition of 
South America: North West 
(1993). What more can I do to 
apologise for being taken in (like 
almost everyone else) by what 
Bruce Means has since estab- 
lished as a misreading of one of 
Humboldt's sentences by some- 
one so many years ago? I think 

we can at last safely conclude 
that the Brazo Casisquiare's flow 
is southwards only, and hope- 
fully we've exhausted the subject in the 
pages of the Explorer. All that's required 
now is for a hundred reference publica- 
tions around the world to catch up with 
the facts. 

Oh, and Mac, you should know that 
Venezuelan Amazonas is no longer a 
Territorio Federal but a fully-fledged 
state, right? As should the admirable 
Pepe Jaimes of Tobogan Tours in Puerto 
Ayacucho, whose Explorer classified does 
not yet reflect this important change. 
You see? None of us is perfect. 

- Kevin Healey 


Dear Club, 

I just noticed that the code word 
““COUP”’ appears right above my name 
on your most recent mailing label. Maybe 
I'm a little lazy about renewing my Club 
membership, but I had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with any coup d'etat. Not now. 
Not ever. This is mailing label libel, pure 
and simple. 

What were you planning to do if I 
failed to pick up your oh-so-subtle threat 
this time? Would the world ‘‘JUNTA”’ 
appear on my next mailing label? Or 
maybe “‘ASSASSIN’’? 

I'm surprised that anyone connected 
with my Club would conduct him/herself 
in this way. But it worked. Here's my 
check. And that's the last time you can 
count on me to handcarry semi-auto- 
matic weapons across the Andes in stacks 
of brightly-colored arpilleras. The next 
time you guys plana coup, count me out. 

- Rosemary Hughes 
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The South American 


Bible Revisited 

With the publication of the 
1994 edition, the South Ameri- 
can Handbook offers travelers 
its 70th consecutive annual edi- 
tion, a major benchmark in 
guidebook publishing. (Actu- 
ally, bi-annual editions were in 
order during the paper-short 
World War II years, so 70th 
annual is a fudge.) 

For travelers to South 
America -- joining a package 
tour to Rio de Janeiro, abusing a 
rental car on Chile's carretera 
austral, or embarking ona year- 
long trek the length of the conti- 
nent -- the Handbook is not just 
an institution, but the best of 
companions, a guardian angel 
in hardback. Alastair Reid 
lauded its "English good sense, its 
crisp practicality, its gentle curiosity." 
Graham Greene simply called it "the best 
travel guide in existence." 

The Handbook began life not as an 
encyclopedic journey made for sightse- 
ers and trekkers but as a vade mecum for 
traveling salesmen. Back in 1921, the 
Federation of British Industries, an orga- 
nization devoted to the promotion and 
protection of British merchants at home 
and abroad, issued The Anglo-South 
American Handbook, edited by W.H. 
Koebel, a popular and prolific writer of 
the day on South American subjects. 
Koebel's Handbook was little more than 
a commercial guide, although "little" is 
hardly the word for a tome that exceeded 
1,000 pages. It was packed with advertis- 
ing for products both sold and purchased 
by its mercantile cliental: Guerets Anglo- 
Brazilian Coaling Co. Ltd., Rio de 
Janeiro; Dainty Dinah Toffee; Marconi's 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd.; The South 
American Journal -And Brazil and River 
Plate Mail; Coulson-B: A Motor Cycle to 
be Relicd On; and the Buenos Aires 
Western Railway, the First Railway in 
Argentina, inaugurated in 1857. 

About half Koebel's Handbook was 
occupied with a country-by-country dis- 
cussion of Latin America, including 
Mexico and Cuba. Unlike the modern 
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Handbook, the discussion was of largely 
commercial data. For example, the 21- 
page entry on British Guiana kicked off 
with a two-page overview of the geogra- 
phy, climate, history, and chief towns, 
and then plunged into a numbing recita- 
tion of facts and figures on population, 
vital statistics and health, constitution, 
governor, government, finance, public 
debt, customs, justice, education, gov- 
ernment institutions ("The daily average 
of inmates in the Lunatic Asylum was 
740. Of these, 431 were males and 309 
females; 56 were discharged cured and 
103 died."), savings bank currency, cable 
telegraph, telephone services, port ofreg- 
istry, Lloyd'sagents and subagents, ocean 
communications, shipping, immigration 
law, immigration, internal communica- 
tion, and more. 

The second section of the 1921 Hand- 
book was, in effect, a yellow pages for 
British commercial interests -- rosters of 
cable companies, insurance agents, ship- 
ping lines, livestock breeding societies in 
the United Kingdom (including repre- 
sentative prices secured at recent auc- 
tions), and Plate River estancias -- fol- 
lowed by an extensive bibliography of 
books about South America published in 
English from 1870 through 1920. Some 
are history and economics, but most are 
wondrous accounts of exploring and ad- 


venturing in far, strange lands. 
The titles alone are sufficiently 
intriguing to make one stuff a 
haversack and disappear out the 
door. They conjure images of 
dauntless young menand women 
poking around in forbidding re- 
gions; performing feats of 
derring-do one jump ahead of 
schools of piranhas, tribes of 
headhunters, and gangs of gau- 
chos; scribbling feverishly in 
journals and sketchbooks; and 
returning safe, sound, and brown 
as berries to their homelands 
and their literary agents. 

Recommended reading in- 
cluded Through the Heart of 
Patagonia (Hesketh H. 
Pritchard, 1902), To the Falls of 
Iguazu (W.S. Barclay, 1903), 
Rough Notes on a Journey through the 
Wilderness, from Trinidad to Para, Bra- 
zil, by way of the Great Cataracts of the 
Orinoco and Rio Grande (H.A. 
Wickham, 1872), Mysterious South 
America(A. Henry SavageLandor, 1914), 
The Sea and the Jungle (H.M. Tomlinson, 
1912), Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego, 
a Book of Climbing, Travel, and Explo- 
ration (Sir Martin Conway, 1902), Ex- 
ploring and Travelling Three Thousand 
Miles through Brazil (J.W. Wells, 1886), 
Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana 
(C. Barrington Brown, 1876), Wander- 
ings in Patagonia, or Life Among the 
Ostrich Hunters (Julius Beerbohm, 1879), 
Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador and the 
Explorations of the Putumayo River 
(Alfred Simson, 1886), The Andes and 
the Amazon (James Orton, 1870), and 
Across Patagonia (Lady Florence Dixie, 
1881). 

For the British merchant curious about 
the road hazards and border tangles await- 
ing him as he toted his linen samples 
from Guayaquil up to Quito and then 
south to Lima, The Anglo-South Ameri- 
can Handbook fit the bill, and so it 
remained from 1921 until June 1923, 
when its first and only editor died and the 
guidebook enterprise was acquired by 
South American Publications, Ltd., of 
London. The 1924 edition, retitled The 
South American Handbook, opened with 


a note from the new editor, J.A. Hunter, 
explaining the revised style, format, and 
purpose: 

It is hoped and believed that the 
rearrangement of the matter hith- 
erto provided in the Anglo-South 
American Handbook will be ac- 
cepted as an improvement. An at- 
tempt has been made to render the 
work more truly a handbook. The 
changes in the form have been sug- 
gested for the pocket and the travel- 
ling bag, and those rearrangements 
are calculated to bring first to the eye 
the information that the traveller 
most urgently requires. Without 
ceasing to be a desk book, service- 
able for reference, the Handbook 
assumes more of the character of a 
guidebook and, in a modest degree, 
an encyclopedia of South American 
and Central American, Mexican and 
Cuban affairs. 

The 1994 South American Handbook 
weighs 560 grams, measures a practical 
18 x 11 centimeters, (the size that cel- 
ebrated English guidebook publisher 
John Murray, who for all practical pur- 
poses invented the genre, had established 
in the early 1880s as the ideal for a travel 
handbook), contains 1,424 pages, and 
covers the whole of South America -- 
which, as geography students know, is 
not the same as the whole of Latin 
America. The Handbook used to blanket 
everything from the Rio Grande River 
south to the Strait of Magellan, and in- 
cluding the Caribbean, but after the 1990 
edition reached nearly 1,500 pages, the 
editors dispatched two regions into sepa- 
rate titles, The Mexico & Central Ameri- 
can Handbook and The Caribbean Is- 
lands Handbook. By 1994, the South 
American edition had crept back up to the 
1,500 page mark. 

Even so, the Handbook is lean -- how 
else to fit an entire continent into a vol- 
ume the size of a hymnal. Its approach is 
thoughtful, its range comprehensive, and 
its character, well, about as reliable as 
can be expected, given the scope of its 
jurisdiction. One may encounter the oc- 
casional listing of a flight that has long 
since ceased to fly ora hotel that shuttered 
years earlier, but perfection in such an 
undertaking is well-nigh impossible. 


Besides, if along the trail you come upon 
anerror, asimple letter will setit straight. 
(During a year-long ramble around the 
continent in the late 1970s, Anne Mead- 
ows and I filed dozens of such epistles. 
We finally concluded that correspond- 
ing with the South American Handbook 
had become the entire purpose of our 
trip.) On some points, the Handbookcan 
be obdurate. Repeated attempts to de- 
frost the guide's chilly depiction of 
Uyuni, Bolivia -- "lies bitterly cold and 
unprotected on the plain" -- have failed. 
Even though the town, the launching 
pad for excursions to the Salar de Uyuni 


and the Lagunas Colorado and Verde, is 
positively balmy during the summer 
months, the icebox description has been 
a Handbook fixture since its earliest 
editions. 

John Brooks, the Handbook editor 
from 1973 until his death in 1989, who 
did much to bring the guide into the 
modern age, once described his readers 
as writing "entrancing letters which in- 
undate us with opinions, corrections, 
suggestions, updatings, complaints, and 
adjurations -- for all of which we are 
profoundly grateful." (A warning: be 
patient. The Handbook's lead time for 
putting corrections into printis madden- 
ingly long. For example, the 1995 edi- 
tion, which is scheduled for publication 


September 1994, closed early in 1994. 
Thus, revisions normally take over a year 
to find their way into print.) Among 
Brook's improvements were moving to 
smaller print to accommodate more in- 
formation, incorporating the pictorial 
dustjacket into the binding (enhancing 
both the guide's appearance and its dura- 
bility), dramatically increasing the num- 
ber and quality of its city and regional 
maps, and publishing reader-correspon- 
dents' names at the end of each country 
chapter asa small reward for their contri- 
butions. 

At $39.95, a sticker price that pulls 
some travelers up short, the Handbook 
remains a relative bargain. Numerous 
country-specific guides are now on the 
market, for example, the Lonely Planet, 
Insight Guide, and Real Guide series, but 
they cost $15 to $20 apiece and often 
contain less information than the compa- 
rable country section in the Handbook. 

Best of all, the Handbook has none of 
the slangy, brash excesses so often found 
in travel writing -- the breezy affectations 
of those who, as Strunk and White put it, 
“confuse spontaneity with genius." 

The following passage, describing 
Iguazu Falls, is a case in point: 

The falls lie about 350 km. up- 
stream from Posadas where, 19 km. 
above the confluence of the Iguazi 
with the Alto Parana, the waters fall 
thunderously in virgin forest bright 
with orchids and serpentine creep- 
ers festooning the branches. Above 
the impact of water on basalt rock 
hovers a perpetual 30-metre high 
cloud of mist in which the sun cre- 
ates blazing rainbows. Viewed from 
below, the tumbling water in its 
setting of begonias, orchids, fern 
and palms with toucans, flocks of 
parrots and cacique birds, swifts 
dodging in and out of the very falls, 
and myriads of butterflies, is majes- 
tically beautiful. 

Each country chapter fits roughly into 
the same pattern: background informa- 
tion, climate, history, people, capital city, 
regions, and general visitor information 
-- how to get there from abroad, docu- 
ments, motoring, health, currency, food 
and drink, sports, newspapers, tipping, 
and camping. 
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The Handbook's readers pitch in for 
the annual updating and revising, a prac- 
tice that was launched in the 1950s and 
has infused the book with its distinctive 
character ever since. Contributions are 
either incorporated into the text, or set off 
in small type as an aside. Daniel Morgan, 
of New Zealand, can barely contain him- 
self as he describes his jaunt up Peru's 
Santa Valley to Haullanca and into the 
Callejon de Huaylas: 

Atits mouth, the Santa Valley is 
fertile, being well-irrigated from 
the river. Further up it becomes 
barren. There is only rock, scree 
slides, exposed shale strataat angles 
up to the vertical (a must for geolo- 
gists). The colours are fantastic 
greys, blues, purples, oranges, reds, 
browns... After Huallanca, the road 
clings to the side of a cliff as water 
thunders below and rock faces climb 
vertically on each side...light and 
shadow interplay, creating a fan- 
tastic vista like abstract art. Beyond 
the dam the valley flattens out. The 
walls are no longer vertical and you 
come back to Planet Earth. It is a 
hot, dusty, bumpy, and awesome 
trip. 

Peace Corps volunteers in particular 
have added much to the Handbooks fresh- 
ness and dependability. Aside from their 
cousins, the missionaries, no one else has 
lived in so many South American nooks 
or roamed the continent so incessantly. 

The Handbook's advicecan be as prac- 
tical ("Spread your money about your 
person. However, don't leave cash in 
your shoe for a long time, it may become 
too damaged to use") as it is solicitous 
("In the Riobamba jail is a British citizen, 
Jimmy, who welcomes visitors and may 
even show you around, Tues. and Thurs. 
mornings only. Cigarettes and chocolate 
are appreciated"). 


1994 Trip 


The Handbook's idiosyncrasies reflect, 
one suspects, its idiosyncratic reader- 
ship. Its tone bounces between that of a 
prim American Express agent and of a 
tangle-haired, knapsacking vagabond. On 
one page the book talks calmly of hotels 
costing in excess of $100 a night and on 
the next it implies that a $1.50 bus jour- 
ney is altogether not quite a bargain and 
that a truck ride -- with better views 
obtained by sitting on top -- is to be 
recommended. Most of its advice is, 
thankfully, of the latter sort, the counsel 
of those who have been on the road, even 
where there are no roads. For this reason, 
not even the Darién Gap thwarts the 
Handbook: 

While maps of the region are 
available, there is no substitute for 
seeking informed local advice. In 
all cases, it is essential to be able to 
speak Spanish. 

On the Caribbean side, the start- 
ing point is Turbo on the Gulf of 
Uraba. From Turbo boats sail to 
Acandi (at 0800), 3 hours, 
Caburgana and Zapzurro (all in 
Colombia) and Puerto Obaldia 
(Panama), but only once a week and 
then only when the demand is suf- 
ficient. The fare is US$26 and the 
journey takes 5 hrs. in an open 
motorboat which will make you 
really sick. Be patient and negotiate 
for the best passage. 

Among the alternatives to the five- 
hour, nauseating motorboat ride are a 
variety of two-day journeys via river ca- 
noes and jungle paths. Take your pick. 
But remember to tell them that the South 
American Handbook sent you. 

NOTE: This is a revised version of 
"The South American ‘Bible,"" which 
appeared in the SAE, December 1980, 
no. 7. 

- Daniel Buck 


Sharon's Travels South 


Small Group Trips to Chile 


P.O. Box 4642 
Baltimore, Maryland 21212 
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ALLY PAK=CANOE 
Outperforms 
Folding Kayaks — 
At Half The Cost! 


Proven on the Back =» Nahanni 
* Tanana * Yukon * Charley # 
Noatak # Elk = Thelon #* Salmon 
# Reisa * Hulanula = Danube... 


FLYS WITH YOU 
ANYWHERE. 


Explore Alaksa = Siberia = Finland 
« Labrador ® Norway ® Patagonia 
= Costa Rica = New Zealand... 


M /P/A/K/8/0/A/7/5/ 

P.O. Box 700 = Enfield, NH 03748 
PHONE (603) 632-7654 

Fax (603) 632-5611 


ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 


Transitions Abroad, the 
original magazine for the 
socially responsible traveler, 
details the alternatives to travel 
as a tourist. Join a research 
expedition, find a short-term 
job or internship, be a third 
worldservice volunteer, enroll 
in a foreign university, plan 
your own kind of African 
safari, stay with local families, 
meet the people 

and travel for less... 


YES, start my subscription now! 

© Payment enclosed $19.95 (1 year/6 issues plus FREE 
Guide to Opportunities Overseas). 

O Bill me. (Guide sent upon receipt of payment). 

O Send FREE Catalog of International Resource Guides 

O Send Index to Back Issues since 1977 soten 


SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join us ina once-in-a-life time experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse exosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


- MAKE IT HAPPEN - 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 1608. Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 522220, 508871. FAX: 011-593-2-508872 


Name. 


Address, 


Cty a State Zip. 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
Dept. TRA, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834 
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TRADE & TRAVEL 


1994 HANDBOOKS 


Real guidebooks for real travellers 


Handbooks also cover 
the Indian sub-continent, 


Southeast Asia and Africa. 


TRADE & TRAVEL 


In North Ameriaca distributed by Passport Books 
4255 West Touhy Avenue Lincolnwood Illinois 60646 - 1975, USA 
Telephone (708) 679 5500 Fax (708) 679 6375 


Trade & Travel, 6 Riverside Court, Lower Bristol Road, Bath BA2 3DZ 
Telephone 0225 469141 Fax 0225 469461 
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ACADEMIA 
LATINOAMERICANA 
“The Very Special Spanish Schoo!” 


It is said that Atahualpa, last Sapa Inca, Son 
of the Sun, er as of Geie rg aoe Of 
the World, “learned to speak the Spanis N H P T 
Rg eg se lr ATURAL History & PHOTO Tours 
by Francisco Pizarro in 1532, Atahualpa also 
learned to read the Spanish language, a feat 
his illiterate Conquistor never achieved. 
Emperor to one of the greatest civilizations 
known to world history, Atahualpa’s ransom 
is also considered to be the largest known to 
world history: over U$ 100 million in gold 
and silver. Teaching methods and 
educational theories have certainly 
progressed since the sixteenth century, but 
the value of immersion remains the same. 
Luckily for today’s student it doesn't cost a 
King's ransom! 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 


available. 
Your choice of "Ecuador" will place you in a 
setting like no other in the world! This © ASIA 
smallest of all Andean counirics has every ; 35 
climatic zone known to earth, from tropical Sea Lions, Galdpagas Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
— jingies ge Gecues Galanaaes exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
Islands.’ Figency in a beg language and . ppd pacengeaptie pit waa cts can find, 
the cultural insights that follow are the open rangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
doors to an one who has a desire to learn © GALAPAGOS Bornco, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
Spanish. fery intelligent and no doubt and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
a dnt eons ge = Pac oy Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted February 1993 and more. 
: Galapagos Islands. You will be able to 
ast. (At the end, he was garroted and his sep ae bp ROS 
ast dying request was for Pizarro to care for ade i yes alors and sires ore 9 AFRICA 
his family ard shiidren...We don't do apace | irds, anc other wildire al amazingly Ctose 
The immersion method then and now...it stil 


range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 
works: ‘Sat Seuciinia Bikies will explore Quito, the charming capital of Safaris designed for phot hers, bird 4 
. Office: Suzanne Bell; 2454 ona Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indi afaris designed for photographers, birders an 
Sandy, UT 84093; Tel: (804) 944 - 8616 par i aia animals lovers. Trips are led by outstanding 


professional guides who accompany you throughout 


your safari. The pace is slow. Group size is 
6 NEP AL / INDI A deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and throughout the year during the best seasons for each 
February 11-27, 1993. To coincide with seasonal locale. Call us with your specific interests! 


festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks. 


India: March 1993, Visit game preserves and parks AAG 
and experience the culture and people. ERS ; 
INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 


COOArFARI 


ECUADOR (800) 633-0299 


JEEP S FOR EXPEDITIONS HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


Your friendly Travel Agency in Quito - Ecuador invites you to 
explore with us ‘‘Off the beaten path’’ options such as jungle 
trips, Inca trails, Andean highlights, the unique Galapagos 
Islands and much more. Drop by for free information and advice. 


CONTACT: PINTO 560 Y AVE. AMAZONAS, 
QUITO - ECUADOR 

PHONES; 564235/230463 

FAX: (593-2) 564235 

P.O. BOX 850-A 


Based in Quito, Ecuador, we provide 
a4 wheel drive transport service to get 
you and your gear to anywhere 
you want to get to. 


In addition we can provide help 
with ideas, planning logistics 
and bookings. 


we are particularly interested in the 
more unusual places, Indian communities, 
fiestas, birding and hiking. 


SPANISH COURSES IN ECUADOR 


- INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION ~ QUALIFIED UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT US, 


OR CALL BY - WE'LL BE PLEASED TO SEE YOU - COURSES COMBINED WITH - REASONABLE RATES , ACCOMMODATION 


EXCURSIONSTO EXCITING SITES ' AND TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 
CALAMA 380 Y JUAN LEON MERA 
P.O. BOX. 17-11-6060 
TEL AND FAX: 593 2 552505 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


CELTS CONSULTORES LINGUISTICOS 
TOLEDO 1472 Y CORUNA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
PHONE: (583-2)235-662 FAX:(683-2)564-235 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 
tional word is 25 cents/issue, Subscribers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 
word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 38 must be received 
by Aug 15, 1994. 


RESEARCH 


SEEKING CORRESPONDENCE from anyone with info, knowl- 
edge of Uruguay. This spunky, active, 57-year-old gal is yearning for 
an early (95/6) business-oriented retirement. So far Uruguay tops the 
list, Planning 2-week visit, look-see in 1994, Please write Jean Rowley, 
655 Mt. Side Dr. SW, WA 98027. G7) 


AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMATION, *Cuentos,” books or 
personal stories pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of El Dorado, 
gold fields or Jost Inca mines. Profit sharing in the venture ifaccepted, 
acknowledgment & credit for all information published. Ric Polansky, 
Apartado 734, Playa Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. 
DESPERATELY SEEKING INFORMATION ON OVERLAND 
TRAVEL in the Brazil/Peru border region. Specifically Route 364 
west of Rio Granco, road from Rio Branco to Puerto Maldonado, 
Pucallpa (Peru) to Cruziero do Sul and Orellana (Peru) to Cruziero do 
Sul. Please call (202) 462-6825 or write Drew Walker, 1816 Kalorama 
Rd NW, #105, Washington, DC 20009. 

ECUADOR - SHUAR COUNTRY - "lost" Spanish cities of Logrono, 
Sevilla de Oro. Anyone been there, know of? Richard Robinson, 67 
Christchurch Rd, Tring, Herts, HP23 4EL, UK. Tel/Fax +442 827280. 
HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRATION research. Need in- 
formation on sites for watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 
756-6961. 


LARGE COLLECTION JIVARO INDIAN ARTIFACTS DOCU- 
MENTED. Contact Gordon L. Fritz, P.O. Box 35865, Tucson, AZ 
85740. Tel: (602) 888-8889. (999) 
I'M LOOKING TO COLLECT/PASS ON INFORMATION on Peru- 
vian Amazonia through my shop. Calle Napo 150, Iquitos. Any help 
appreciated. Luli, Casilla 164, Iquitos, Peru. G7) 
COMPANIONS WANTED 


WANTED: COMPANY FOR TRAVEL in South America. | am 
planning to bus and train around the continent starting late Oct/early 
Nov 1994. Please write: Prayag Barua, 245 E 54 St, Apt 10F, New 
York, NY 10022. 


ADVENTURESOME, HEALTHY FORTIES WOMAN seeks travel 
companion(s) for 1-year Central/South American odyssey beginning 
fall 1994. Loose itinerary to include 2-3 mos language study in Costa 
Rica or Guatemala before visiting SA. My interests include hiking, 
river running, music, rural areas. Mode of travel—open. Write Leslie 
Hunter, 699 W 40th, Eugene, OR 97405; (503) 484-2597. 

BICYCLE TO THE 4 CORNERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. Leaving 
fall 1994, seeking cyclists/adventurers for the ultimate mountain bike 
trip; crossing the continent west to east and north to south. Call (202) 
462-6825 or write Drew Walker, 1816 Kalorama Rd NW, #105, 
Washington, DC 20009. 

NEW SAEC MEMBER SEEKING OTHER SAEC MEMBERS in 
New York City to meet and discuss past and future trips, Emphasis on 
human rights, environment, indigenous peoples, culture, music, lan- 
guage, Also, possible travel companions to Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Belize, Venezuela, Brazil. Contact Randy Paul at(212)873-1073in the 
gvening§ GS) 
SEEKING STOUTHEARTED/brave/noble/foolish/RICH people to 
make the ultimate motorcycle trip from Prudhoe Bay, Alaska to 
Ushuia, Argentina. Planning to go overland through the Darien Gap. 
Also seeking sponsors or anybody with information to share. Please 
call 503-538-5809, or write Wally Dunn, 609 Dartmouth St, Newberg, 
OR 97132. 


COMPANION TO BOLIVIA WANTED. Inquire: Judith Jones, Tel: 
(212) 741-9519 


MATURE MALE WITH TRAVEL EXPERIENCE may be consid- 
ered to join me and travel the Americas from Seattle to Tierra del 
Fuego and back in a modified, high-tech, 4-wheel drive van. Must be 
clean cut, anon-smokerand drug-free. For information, call Johannes 


at (206) 248-0977. 
GUIDES 


UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. and beyond. Peru, Bo- 
livia, Argentina & Venezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026, (413) 634-5400. 

YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in Lima. I will show you around Lima, 
help with travel arrangements, give Spanish classes, etc. Contact me 
via the SAEC in Lima, Tino Guzman. (999) 
CLIMB ECUADOR. Trekking/climbing with experienced, registered 
guide. Contact: Cosme Leon, Urb, Jardines de Giranada #241, Quito, 
Ecuador, Tel (593-2) 603-140, For Detailed info: Betsy Dolge (203) 
972-7588 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure, Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact: Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 


Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 


ted 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO ECUADOR. Just published, this newest 
English language guide includes national parks, the Amazon, and 
Galapagos. 139 pages, 12 foldout maps. US$9.99 plus shipping 
(Americas: $1.25, World: $2.50), Also travel books and maps from all 
over Latin America. Free catalogue. Latin American Travel Consult- 
ants. P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador. Fax: +593-2-562-566. 


PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. Experienced cyclists, 
knowledgeable on Ecuador's back roads. Can offer custom tours from 
2-12days. Anadventure waiting to happen. Write for more info: Pedal 
Andes, PO Box 17-11-6060, Quito, Ec, Tel, FAX: 011 593 2 552 S05 


EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking/climbing/ 
adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20A The Oval, Harrogate HG2 
9BA, England. FAX: Ultrasonic 0423-530026. (ul) 


VASCO HNOS TRAVEL AGENCY offers specialized tours to the 
Ecuador jungle, trekking in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips into the protected rain forest 
"Venecia,” with the Vasco Bros. guides; Recommended by SA 
Handbook. Flex itinerary. For more info - PO Box 19-01 Bajios, 
Ecuador. Tel: 740-017. 


EAST AFRICA/UGANDA. Budget camping, cost-sharing 3-4 week 
safaris. Small groups focusing on birds (500 sp?), mammals. $50+/ 
day. Ziamo, 1615 James, Lansing, MI 48906. G7) 

EXPERIENCED OFFICIAL TOURIST GUIDE. Recommended by 
the S.A. Handbook. Best value and information on archacological 
sites around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara Bravo, Huayna 


Capac 542 Trujillo, Peru. Tel: 044 243347, (40) 
BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archaeology, early 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman’s BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet's HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S/Canada) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By appointment & mail order; write or call for listing. John B. 
Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon will buy or 
possibly trade. James V. Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker Heights, OH 
44122. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics -- 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 

ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 
CA 94704, Free Catalog. 


LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests for free 
catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3H1 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 for 
8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to; The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions, Write for free catalogue on lost 
cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, 
Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
chaeology, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304, 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa, The most 


shipping and handling included (USA). lowaresidents add 4%. House 
Enterprises, PO Box 1872, Ames, lowa 50010. 

CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740. Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions, Outside US add $3 


i 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjugations with 
English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén Starr, 
P.O. Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 

S00ANOS. Listen to documentaries/radio novelas about the con- 
quest. Programs from South America. Free catalogue. Talking Planet, 
PO Box 1044, Austin TX 78767. 


TRIPS 


3 NOV 1994SOLAR ECLIPSE in Lauca National Park. Write for free 
tour program to Pieter Van Bunningen, AP. 17-15-362C, Quito, 
Ecuador. 


TRAVEL IN SOUTH AMERICA: fun, exciting, economical travel in 
Brazil, Venezuela and Ecuador this summer. Focus: cities, beaches, 
national parks including Iguacu Falls. Laird: 619-353-2468. 
CUSTOM TOURS focusing on Mayan archaeology, ecology, spiri- 
tual journeys; Belize, Honduras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Galapagos. Individuals, groups, students, special interest itinerar- 
ies. MAYA-ECO TOURS, 723 W 1 Sth St, Grand Island NE 68801- 
3660. Tel: 800-283-9777. (k) 


SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard “Jaunita*. Remote Islands/ 
Jungle Rivers, $75 a day per person. Captain/crew - Timeless Tours, 
2304 Mass Av, Cambridge, MA 02140. Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 


is true eco-tourism (see Cultural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). 
Our large native staff offers each traveler a chance to customize his or 
her trip, fom motorboat sightseeing to jungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it's all we do! Two weeks, $1425 total, plus airfare. 
Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 
94107 (415) 282-1327. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE SUMMITS EXPEDITION (SAEC- 
sponsored) is now in South America. We invite participation by 
experienced high-altitude climbers for ascents of Huascaran, Sajama, 
Ojos del Salade and others, and participation by trekkers, backpackers 
and explorers for climbs oflesser mountains, treks, river explorations, 
overland travel in Expedition vehicle, etc. Non-commercial, non- 
profit Contact WHSE Communications Coordinator Komelia Juliani, 
c/o WHSE, PO Box 18471, Boulder, CO 80308-1471 USA. Tel: (303) 
252-2324. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES - your travel specialist in 
Cusco and the Peruvian mountains, Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051- 
84-237649 - 223746. FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco: Plaza 
de Armas - Portal de Panes 123-Ofic. 301 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. Economic rates 
ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 525352/542814, Quito, Ecuador. Indi- 
viduals and small groups. Charters (4-8-10). FAX (593-2) 437189. 
BOLIVIA -10-DAY RIVER TRIPS through beautiful northem Boliv- 
ian rainforest in touring kayaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 95959, 
Tel: (916) 265-0958. (ul) 
ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians, No 
cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 
(4400) Salta RA, or call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 

EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A., 
Honduras’s adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natu- 
ralist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, FAX 011-504-44-4045. 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, llanos, and 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. We are the oldest tour 
company in the region. Write for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, AV. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Termitorio 

Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 21700 or fax 21600, 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowledgeable 


guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecuador. 
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BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Diveand snorkel on the Wester Hemispheres largest reef TRAVEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834’, Polish Glacier, Vacas Valley and 
Normal routes. Over | Syears experience in the Andes. Climb Ojos del 
sooselng esta Penpals coinon et Coie doin 


AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, 
Box 2071, ‘Val Ales 9686 GUT)55 076, Fax (907) 835-5264. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want toget into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937- 
1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, Nasca--Inca occupations, 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento 
CA 95826, (916) 362-2752. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMSIN S.A. 
- Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. -4 
P.M. MST. (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK -— Raft the Tono River or 
join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southem Cross 
Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched- 
roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, 
transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, 
(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


BELIZE/GUATEMALA, Sailing and Camping Explorations! Dis- 
coverremote islands, Mayanruins and junglerivers in Central America, 
aboard Juanita, a 38-foot schooner. We provide the basics, you decide 
the rest. Now forming 10-day expeditions Jan-May. For Info Contact: 
Captain C., Timeless Tours, 2304 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecuadorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 


tours also. In Pafiacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
lagoons. Contact: Julio Jarrin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Napa- 
Ecuador. Tel: 880-251 


ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peacefil, spectacu- 
lar Costa Rica. Inn to inn via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support 
vehicle. Our grand tour includes three momings of intensive conver- 
sational Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear Creek Road; Kerrville, 
TX 78028 (512) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. I speak fluent 
Spanish; Portuguese; Italian and English. Please call any time to: (213) 
462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854. 

BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. 
Eight to fifteen days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experienced 
birding guide, comfortable conditions (no camping), small groups. 
$1,195and up. Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, Livingston, NJ 
07039. Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
two days ona barrier reefisland. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
Monkey River Expeditions. . (206) 660-7777. 

LACASADE ELIZA invites youto the magnificent highland rainforest 
in and around Cerro Golondrinas in the North-West of ECUADOR. 
La Casa organizes following activities together with two Ecuadorian 
ecological organizations, Fundeal and Jatun Sacha: 1) A 4-day walk- 
ing trip from the Andean highlands, 4200m, down to the i 
forest, 1200m. Horses convey your luggage. The trek ends at the 
renowned mountain railway line, Ibarra to San Lorenzo.2) A 3-day 
trip on horseback, in the same area. 3) Accommodation with farming 
family (2 persons per family). 4) Bed and breakfast in the village La 
Carolina, and in Quito, the capital of Ecuador. Inform us some months 
in advance of your intended trip to Ecuador so that appropriate 
arrangements can be made for one of the above-mentioned possibili- 
ties. Forinformation: La Casa de Eliza / Cerro Golondrinas, c/o Calle 
Isabel La Catélica Nr. 1559, Quito, Ecuador, Tel: 593 2 226602. The 
income from nature tourism is used to structure the nature reserve 
*Cerro Golondrinas’, for training and awareness of the local farmers 


in the forest protection. ® 
HOTELS, LODGING 


SANTIAGO. Stay inhome of American living in Chile. Lovely house, 
spectacular view in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $2 sgl, $30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. 
Phone 00562-215-1979. Los Re! 17760, 17-B, Santiago 10 


CAFE CULTURA, BANOS: Beautiful colonial house with garden/ 


balcony,hammock/English Books and magazines/friendly atmosphere. 
Café serves breakfasts. Call Owen or : 740-419. 


THE MAGIC BEAN - Restaurant, coffee house and hotel. Great 
location, comfortable, clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
ing. In the new town. Friendly, helpful American-owned, lo- 
cated at Foch 681 y Juan Leon Mera. Tel: 566 181. Shared rooms and 
bath $6 pp, $8 pp private room. 
HOSTAL FARGET- Santa Prisca y Pasaje Farget 109, (La Alameda 
Sector) Tel: 593 2 570066, FAX: 593 2 570557. Quito, Ecuador. In the 
heart of the city, a few blocks away from major museums, convents, 
and churches, as well as the best folklore shops. Single room US$12, 
double for couples $15, and multiple rooms. Hot water, kitchen 
facilities. Clean and safe. 


SAMAIPATA - BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, restaurant, swimming 
pool, tennis, paddle, etc. Resort located in the foothills of the Andes. 
Surrounded by beautiful mountains. Near archaeological ruins & 
largest national park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, camping 
$1,00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 
591-352-2667, Santa Cruz - Bolivia. 


CAFE CULTURA now also in Quito. Right in the centre of the new 
town at Reina Victoria y Robles - a beautiful old colonial house, 16 
double rooms (all private bathrooms), $20 double. Fireplaces, library, 
classical music, Café Cultura's famous breakfasts. Run by 
couple. Plenty of English magazines/papers. Phone: (02) 231271. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. TRAVEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 
Sacred Valley, make a stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollantayt- 
ambo, y Cusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, family, farm-house. $8 
p/n,meals available. Can make yourreservations in Cusco.Tel: 233350/ 
235674, FAX 238911. (ul) 


EDWARDS INN--Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant stay: 
panoramic view, double/multiplerooms, double beds, continuous hot 
water, private/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 
#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. 

(ul) 


LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA~—Isabel La Catélica 1559, (La 
Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2-233602. For only US$4 a night, 
a friendly place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry facilities, hot 
water and just 2 mins, walk from the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. 
Cafeteria serves real coffee & fresh fruit pies. 

ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bafios on the volcano. Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Via al Salado, Tel: 740- 
315. 


HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, backpackers’ stay in the center of 
Lima. English spoken. Helpful travel-agency Roma tours next door. 
Single: $7, double: $10. Address: Jiron Ica 326, Lima. Tel: (014)- 
277576 or 277572, FAX 00-51-14-300601. (35) 


HOSTAL ‘*LA CASA DE MI ABUELA" Your home in Arequipa, 
where youcan relax in our beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, 
bungalows with kitchen. Helpful staff, info about tours. Reservations: 
Jerusalem 606, Casilla 700, Arequipa, Peru. Tel: (054) 241206. (36) 

ALANDALUZ-- Ecological Tourism Centre. This centre works with 
Organic/Biodynamic Agriculture, Appropriate technology/Architec- 
ture. Excellent homegrown food. A rarity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
Manabi, Ecuador. 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR - 4 blocks from Indian market, 24-hour hot 
water, orthopedic mattresses, fireplace, live folklore music, garden/ 
patio, book exchange, tours, breakfast & classical music, vegetarian & 
Casilla 34, Otavalo, 920-750. 

WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house; US$8 per night. 
CASAPAXI, Llico 968. Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 
block east off METRO Departamental. (ul) 
EXPLORER'S INN, World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14- 
328866, 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27-9033. Lo- 
cated in central downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room 
$15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. (ul) 


COSY APARTMENTS ina private house. Family atmosphere, com- 
fortable, safe, nice and quiet location. Very friendly, English-speaking 
owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per apartment. With cooking and 
laundry facilities. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. Fr. de 
Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 
Fax: (51-14) 467177. (ul) 


PARADISE FOR RENT, Ecuador, S.A., Oceanfront cabins on iso- 


Resv/info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX 614126, USA 1-800-331-4954; 
Alsoall inclusive Ecoadventure Tours available, via COMA EXPEDI- 
TIONS. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBL Sells unique handmade belts, bags, 
weavings and dolls, all crafted by the Conterén family in whose home 
one can watch weaving demonstrations. Visit us at the main plaza in 
Tluman, 5 km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 

AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian handicrafts. 
Specializes in Shipibo. 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, weavings, 
alpaca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, wholesale, 12189 US 1, 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and primitive 


slides/photos : 
Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 
GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and accessories 
handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, send a big SASE 
with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 Landquist, 
Encinitas, CA 92024, 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo Indian Art 
of Peru's Jungle. Traditional Ceramics & Textiles, Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU attention telephone 
6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with a women's 
cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


GUATEMALA: TOTAL SPANISH IMMERSION in the heart of 
Mayan culture. Intensive: one student/one teacher, inexpensive, $100/ 
week includes tuition, room and meals with family; activities: ecologi- 
cal, indigenous assistance, recreational. Guatemalensis, PO Box 1223, 
Seaside, CA 93955. &) 
IMBABURA SPANISH CENTER-Study Spanish in Ibarra, Ecuador, 
Family living, one-to-one instruction, independent program & study/ 
tour packages, Nancy Grona, Box 100 Lowden Lane, Manchaca TX 
78652; 512/282-1987. 


SPANISH IN QUITO. Group or individual classes. Flexible sched- 
ules. Accommodation with Ecuadorian families, "RAINBOW SPAN- 
ISH CENTER,” 548-519; FAX: (539-2) 440 867; PO Box 172101310, 
LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION in Cuemavaca, Mexico, In- 
tensive Spanish classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican family 
Dormitory,$9-22/day. Contact: Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, 
POB 1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802. (39) 
SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individual- 
rainforest expeditions, lectures, cooking/weaving lessons. CASA de 
Espafiol Xelajii, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN 55116, Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS - Practical intensive Spanish course 
for one of four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups; 
start when you get there. Includes food and lodging with Indian 
families. Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: 
Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 
(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (ul) 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School "Mitad del Mundo” in 
Quito, One-to-one tuition, any level, very reasonable prices, excellent 
instructors. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian familes. For de- 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 
Morenoand Olmedo, 2nd Floor. One-to-one teaching, any level, great 
people, US $2 per hour. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian 
families. Call 011 593 2 213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. Susanne 


Teltscher. 
ETC. 


GLOBAL POSITIONING SYSTEM. Sony PYXIS "GPS" gives lati- 
tude, longitude, altitude, and navigates to destination's coordinates. 
Brand new and unused. $600 or best offer. Greg (617) 863-8778. 
OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. Seeking to purchase 
early 1900s postcards (chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia, Call 
or drop me a note - tell me what you have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. 
SE, Washi DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202-544-6556. 
LICENSE PLATES WANTED: South and Central American auto- 
mobile license plants wanted by collector for educational display. Will 
pay $10 cach for plates in good condition. Contact: Tim Stentiford, 25 
Chattanooga, San Francisco, CA 94114. (415) 648-7785. 
TROUT-Chile. Please send info on locations and tackle(fly). Planning 
one-year stay. Greg McMillan, Gillis Cyn. Rd. Cholame, CA 93431. 
EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: buses, 4-wheel drives, 
pick-ups with or without driver, to explore the jungle, the mountains 
or the coast of Peru. We provide information, equipment and maps. 
Contact us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER, COPY EDITOR: Experienced rain-forest pho- 


tographer, articles editor, seeks expedition service in Amazon area. 
Time, terms negotiable. Contact: Alice Stein, (716) 838-6265. 
SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America -- Fly as 
a courier! Quito $200 r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 1/t; Santiago $350 
1/t, and many others available in TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly 
newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a courier. Send $25 
($35 foreign) or $5 single issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 
NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 
teckoning position after any navigation system fix, time and reduce 
your celestial sights to fix. Calculator, plus the Air/Nautical Almanac, 
and program does it all. Send choice of program and US$18 per 
program to 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 Includes 
instructions. 

TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 
American overseas and intemational schools, send SASE to Ted 
Viaux, 15P Orchard St, Wellesley, MA 02181. 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(ASATE)) -—- gives all kinds of tourist information youmay need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, accommodations. Con- 
tact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima or Quito empty- 
handed. We are always looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education and Research Founda- 
tion. Working in Ecuador/Peny Bolivia to support research, commu- 
nity development and provide scholarships to indigenous children. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


NAME FAVORITE BOOK IN ENGLISH in following S.A. catego- 
fies for possible publication in book about books about American 
tropics: flora, fauna, exploration, adventure, anthropology, general 
natural history, children's nonfiction, ecology, hunting, moder travel, 
frontier biography, Central America. Jerry Roberts, 2830 W 235th St, 
Apt. 14, Torrance, CA 90505. 


SHORTWAVE RADIOS, 9-bank portable radio. AM, FM, Short- 
wave. Excellent for travel, great reception, one of the best radios for 
the money. $32 p pd, 2 or more $30 each p pd. Money orders only 
please. Order from: Steven Ducote 3023 Pineneedle Drive SA, Sul- 
phur, LA 70663. 

GUATEMALA'S MAXIMON! Joumialist seeks witnesses to wor- 
shipers of rum-guzzlin’, cigar-smokin’ pagan god thinly disguised as 
saint. Santiago Atitlan, Zunil...? Contact Brian: (617) 262-8728. 


LIVE ON 
EASTER ISLAND 


(VICARIOUSLY) 


by subscribing to 


| RAPA NU] JOURNAL 


| 


| the premier source for current Easter Island 
events and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774 « Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal is an international newsletter 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
Island and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate 
for 4 issues, in US funds: U.S. $20, Foreign 
Airmail $30. 
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e Galapagos 

e Jungle 

@ Trekking 

e Birdwatching 

e Cultural, Archaeological 
and Specialized 
Nature Tours. 


FOCH 726 Y AV. AMAZONA 
P.O. BOX: 17-1200599 FAX: 593 2 569-956 
TELFS: 593 2 569 960 / 235230 
QUITO - ECUADOR 


ADVENTURE 


o f 


DESTINATIONS... 
SMALL GROUPS... 
THE BEST LEADERSHIP... 


E xplore the majestic beauty of 
the Himalaya...Discover the 
mystical world of the Inca...Thrill 
to the drama of predator and 
prey across Africa’s game-filled_ 
plains...Walk the idyllic mountain 
trails of the Alps...Find the Europe 
other tourists never see...Visit 
Stone-age islands lost in time... 


ete SN 
CALL NOW FOR OUR 
FREE 100-PAGE CATALOG 


WILDERNESS 
TRAVEL 


801 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CA 94710 
800-368-2794 OR 415-548-0420 
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SALE *i=2"" 
Fever Coast Log 


$13[Members $11.50] Item #238 
Author's fabulous adventures along the 
Caribbean coast of Central America. 


Road to Extrema 


$9[Members $7] Item #250 


Consequences of S.A. road, BR-364 - 
which cuts a swath through the rain forest 


compared with situation in New York. 


Sons of the Moon 


$11[Members $9] Item #242 
A journey into the Andes to seek out the 
vanishing Ayumara Indians. 


Road Fever 
$11[Members $9] Item #126 

Cahill's hilarous trip in GM truck from 
Tierra del Fuego to the Arctic Circle 


Looking for a Ship 


$12[Members $10] Item #241 

42-day run through Panama Canal and 
down the Pacific Coast of S.A. ona freighter. 
Great story. Great gift. 


$4.00 for P&H 


FOREMOST LEADER 
IN ECOTRAVEL 
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Authentic nature and 
culture explorations to 
premier parks and wildlands 
of the world for active and 
discerning travelers. 


Supporting conservation 


the 


through 
Earth Preservation 


Fane. 


Call for free color catalog. 


1-800-345-4453 


3516 NE 155TH, STE WT 
SEATTLE, WA 98155 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB f=.) 


U 
The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 31-44-80. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club isa non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 
e@ Toadvance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeol=gy, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
© To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
e To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 
@ To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 
e@ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 

1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 

2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 

A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 

e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a per 
page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

e Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

® People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 

7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 
hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


NWwPw 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add USS$5 for one year’s ground 
shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 


Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, a 
Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity. 


Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 
entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 
1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 
(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
US$S for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 
Regular  US$30 LJ Couple US$40 
Contributing $60 LC) Couple $90 
Supporting $120 CL) Couple $180 
Life $600 CL) Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 (J Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 _[] Two years $30 


OOOoOoOO 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 

Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 

USSS & under.......... $2.00 $75.01 to $100 ......... $7.50 
$5.01 to $10 ....ssssseeee $3.00 $100.01 to $150 ....... $9.00 
$10.01 to S25 .eeccsssee $4.00 $150.01 to $200 .....$11.00 
$25.01 to $50 ....ssssse $5.50 $200.01 to $250 .....$13.00 
$50.01 to S75 cecsssssse $6.75 Over $250 eecssssssssee $15.00 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 
and Handing. Air Delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by First 
Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air 
(Continental U.S. only), add $12. 
Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 
Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. sacl you'are paying 
by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and we wi 
add the correct amount to your credit card. 
po ashe mp brag ceerlap gna Wot gh ile 

lus postage charges so you y check. Forei: 
pose marek and money orders wibcmatbei th Kudednooote 
bank with a U.S. office. 

To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination, 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 
a eee en ences OSs 


person of your choice. Simply specify their name, address and 
the items you want shi inthe "Ship to" section to the right. 


Quantity-Item # Item Name Price 


Subtotal 
7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 

Postage and Handling 

> Membership 

Pines check the Gift Membership 


appropriate boxes: TOTAL USS 


(New Address 
(1) New Member or Subscriber 
Renewing, Membership # 
(Don't exchange my name with other organizations 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 


Number: 


Expires: Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 


Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship to: (only if different from “‘Ordered by” above) 
Name: 
Address: 

City/State/Zip: 
Items: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


Send paves yment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank 
South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Rod he ithecs, NY 14850 
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Mastering Spanish I &II 
Mastering Portuguese I 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, Aramaic, Urdu? 
Forget it. They're abominably difficult and you 
don't have the time. 

Spanish and Portuguese, on the other hand, are learnable, 
especially with these highly acclaimed language courses devel- 
oped by the Foreign Service Institute to train diplomats and lesser 
officaldom. It was money well spent. The Mastering Spanish I and 
the Mastering Portuguese I courses consist of twelve 90-minute 
cassette tapes. Mastering Spanish I comes with a 704-page book 
and Mastering Portuguese I comes with a 621-page book, both 
virtually guaranteed (well, not actually guaranteed) to help you 
reach fluency in the shortest possible time. As a taxpayer, you've 
already paid for these excellent courses once. Now, for an addi- 
tional , modest surcharge, you can buy the best courses available 
for the serious student desirous of building verbal fluency. Mas- 
tering Spanish II is a continuation of the extremely popular 
Mastering Spanish I. Again developed by the Foreign Service 
Institute, it consists of twelve 75-minute cassettes plus a 703-page 
book, for enlarging vocabulary, improving pronunciation, honing 
conversational skills and achieving fluency. All cassettes feature 
native speakers. 

With these wonderful languages courses you can “‘Go Native,”’ 
hold down sensitive undercover jobs, and translate technical 
tracts. Best of all, you'll be able to warble sweet nothings into the 
receptive ears of adoring mates, sweet nothings like, ‘“Nada dulce, 
nada dulce, nada dulce,’’ or ‘‘Before I picked up Mastering 
Spanish I, all I could say was, ‘San Diego, Los Angeles, Las Cruces 
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and frito bandito’.”’ 

Learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish I and don't stop 
with the job half done when there's Mastering Spanish II. Or learn 
Portuguese with Mastering Portuguese I. Think how they'll feel in 
Brazil when you say, ‘You call this a carnival?”’ 

Total fluency is now enticingly within your grasp. Reach out 
and Mastering Spanish I or II or Portuguese I can be yours while 
supplies last. Are supplies short? Well no, but you never know. 

$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 
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